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house, on the outskirts of the small town of 
Barleythorpe in Granbyshire, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Singleton had just sat down to breakfast, when 
the parlour-maid came into the room with the 
morning budget of letters and newspapers. 

Mrs. Singleton remarked, as she always did 
remark when the post failed, as it generally did 
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2 TOM SINGLETON. 

fail, to arrive before the breakfast was on the 
table: 

"Sam dear, never mind the letters and news- 
papers, there's never anything in them ; they will 
keep quite well, but your coffee will be icy 
cold." 

And Mr. Singleton replied, as he had replied 
on four or five mornings of every week for many 
years past : 

" Well, my love, and if I prefer my news hot 
to my breakfast, why need you pity me and 
make yourself uncomfortable }" 

While he spoke, he was tearing the covers off 
his letters and newspapers, eager to know at once 
what good or ill had befallen himself or the nation 
since last post time. 

It was seldom that there came much news,, 
good or evil, to Mr. Singleton in his present 
uneventful life. But his impatience to know the 
best or the worst that each day might bring him 
never abated. His muffins and bacon might cool^ 
but not his determination to read his letters 
and to take a comprehensive glance at the middle 
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page of his newspaper before he began or resumed 
his meal. On the present occasion his face beamed 
with pleasurable excitement ; for one of his letters 
really interested him. For the last week or two 
the post had brought him nothing but advertise- 
ments of " Sanitary Sherry," or circulars, pointing 
out that a new spire to St. Ishmael's, Swans- 
borough, a parish in a far-off county with which 
Mr. Singleton had no connection whatever, would 
be a graceful memorial to a lately deceased Chief 
Justice, who had owned the great tithes and had 
passed the Sundays and festivals of the last three- 
quarters of a century outside the walls of that 
ancient edifice. 

" Listen, Hetty ; but give Hodge his milk first, 
or you won't be able to hear me for his confounded 
purring. Poor old Graham writes " 

" Has his wife found out who stole her 
diamonds ? " interrupted Mrs. Singleton. 

" Good heavens ! my love, what do you mean } 
Don^t you know that Mrs. Graham died more than 
six months ago, and that " 

" Oh, of course ! how silly I am ! I had con- 

B 2 
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fused her with poor Mrs. Glazenby. Mrs. Graham 



IS 



" To be sure she is ! You remember when I 
was sent with old Goslington to Rome on the 
Decimal Coinage Commission, just before Tom 
was born, and I had to leave you behind with your 
mother, that I caught the Campagna fever? Well, 
it was Graham and his good American wife who 
nursed me as if I'd been their own brother. When 
I was getting over it, they insisted on moving me 
into their own house. They knew I would not 
live under the same roof with my chief and his 
detestable wife, and they fancied I was home-sick 
and unhappy away from you. All nonsense, you 
know ; I was only bored by the Goslingtons, and 
should have much preferred the independence of 
my own lodgings. Still, they were wonderfully 
kind to me, and I can never forget it." 

. Mr. Singleton's words were not particularly 
sentimental ; on the contrary, he affected to speak 
lightly and indifferently of his own feelings at the 
time of his enforced absence from his wife. But 
his voice was not quite as strong as usual as he 
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recalled, the Grahams* kindness and remembered 
the desolation of his Roman exile. 

Mrs. Singleton was skilled to read her husband's 
thoughts ; and she knew that he was internally 
thanking God, as he had done every day for years 
past, that he had not died of that fever ; that his 
wife had got well and strong again ; that neither 
of them was left alone in the world ; and that their 
first parting had been their last. Very loving 
were the eyes that looked up at him ; very loving, 
and with a smile in them that almost glistened 
into a tear, as her husband, under cover of going 
to her end of the table for an extra lump of sugar, 
stooped down and kissed them. 

These people had been married some fifteen 
years or more. Samuel Singleton was over forty, 
and he was not five years older than his wife ; 
but I doubt whether the youngest victims of the 
universal passion of whom my story may have to 
treat, or the happiest bride and bridegroom now 
honeymooning, are more ardent lovers, or have 
younger hearts than this almost middle-aged 
couple. Mr. Singleton was quick, not to say 
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irritable of temper. If he was not understood 

» 

almost before he had spoken, he was terribly apt 
to wax impatient with his listener, even when 
that listener was his wife. Her occasional forget- 
fulness of names and incidents which were fresh 
in his own memory, would sting him to more 
than Midsummer madness. He was prejudiced, 
sensitive, not altogether free from jealousy ; and 
proud, with the silent, awkward pride of a man 
who is too shy to assert himself, and too indolent 
to lay himself out for the good opinion of society. 
But if Mr. Singleton was very far indeed from 
being a perfect man, his wife was as nearly perfect 
as a woman can be, and her goodness was a leaven 
of happiness in the lives of both. I hope that 
there are few of my readers who have not 
met with at least one such type of excellent 
womanhood. 

The Singletons belonged to the class of poor 
gentlefolk. Mr. Singleton was the younger son of 
a younger son, and his second cousin had inherited 
the old baronetcy which their great-gran^dfather 
had refused to exchange for a modem earldom. 
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After his last five years' tenure of oflSce under 
the Board of Protocols, he had been virtually 
shelved from a profession in which he had won 
distinction without wealth, and honour without 
recompense. He had retired from the service on 
a pension which was meagre if not niggardly ; and 
at Barleythorpe, where he had taken up his abode, 
he was merely known as a man who kept neither 
carriages, horses, nor indoor man-servant, and 
whose wife had no lady's-maid. 

Mrs. Firebrace, the lady of the great Insurance 
Director, looked on the Singletons much as the 
negroes of South Carolina used to regard the lesser 
gentry whom they designated as "poor white trash." 
Mr. Cockleby, the rich bachelor — ^who had taken 
Sprott's Hill in the next parish, and who had 
been received with open arms by the country 
gentlemen and ladies, whose redundancy of 
daughters had made them tolerant of his 
redundancy of H's — grew very red and looked 
another way when he met Mrs. Samuel Singleton. 
He remembered that his grandmother in Swanage- 
shire had told him how proud she and her old man 
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had been when they were allowed to present a 
nosegay to Mrs. Singleton's mother on her 
wedding-day; and how they had been asked to 
the ball given by Sir Cunliffe's bailiff to the upper 
servants and smaller tenants of the estate, in 
celebration of their young lady's marriage. The 
great man of the neighbourhood, Lord Frogmore, 
had been in the Navy, and had broken his leg by a 
fall from his horse while taking a midshipman's 
ride across the little island in which Mr. Singleton 
temporarily represented the majesty of Great 
Britain. The Resident had nursed him and petted 
him and lent him money. The young sailor was 
poor in those days, and the chances of his ever 
succeeding to the peerage were so remote as to be 
almost invisible. He was, or at any rate seemed 
at the time to be, very sensitive to kindness, and 
Singleton had grown fond of the generous, high- 
spirited lad whom he had befriended. When Lord 
Frogmore came years afterwards to call on the 
Singletons at Milsted Cottage, the ingenuous middy 
had grown into a self-conscious prig. He had out- 
lived his boyish gratitude, and thought he did 
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something very gracious when he made his wife 
ask the Singletons twice or thrice a year to a 
dinner at the Castle. The Singletons went, for Mr. 
Singleton^s somewhat Shandean sense of humour 
was tickled by a contemplation of the youthful 
lord's nalfve pomposity. But his lordship never 
felt quite at ease with a man who laughed at him at 
his own table, and who never could be made to see 
the difference, outside the House of Lords, between 
a peer and any other gentleman. Their respective 
wives, too, measured people and things by very 
different standards ; and so it came to pass that 
the old affectionate friendship dwindled into a not 
very cordial acquaintanceship. But all this time I 
am keeping Mrs. Singleton, and I hope the reader 
also, in a state of impatient suspense for the con- 
tents of the letter which appeared to excite her 
husband so agreeably. It ran thus : 

"Thomas's Hotel, Berkeley Square, May loth, 1844. 

"My dear Singleton, 

" After a winter at Monaco, whither I took 
the children after poor Ada's death, I have come 
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to London and intend to fix my abode here. I 
do not know how I shall be able to endure your 
depressing climate, but Rome has become odious 
to me. Ada wished the children to be brought up 
in England. They are at an age, she said, when 
impressions both of persons and things are apt to 
become lasting ; and she did not like the notion of 
the children of an Englishman being anything but 
English. It was liberal of her as an American to 
feel thus. I myself should have preferred to live 
at Naples, or perhaps at Florence ; but she never 
liked the Italians, I think, as much as I do. I 
should be ungrateful, however, and unworthy of the 
love and trust of the best wife man was ever blest 
with, were I to hesitate a moment in carrying out 
her wishes. Yet I cannot pretend that I look 
forward with much pleasure to living among a 
people whose insular prejudices are absolutely un- 
intelligible to me. Fred went to Harrow yesterday ; 
I shudder to think that my son is probably fag to 
the bantlings of some rich Manchester cotton- 
rspinner or railway contractor; and that he will 
learn to fight with his fists, and to give and take 
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bruises and black eyes. He will be liable, too, to 
corporal punishment ! It seems strange that poor 
Ada, a born Republican, had none of my horror of 
these barbarities. She used to laugh at my 
apprehensions, and to shock her country-folk by 
maintaining that the judicious use of the birch, 
and the institution of fagging and fair stand-up 
fights, might be introduced with advantage into 
the boarding-schools of the United States. 

" I have taken a house in Bryanston Square — 
one part of London seems neither more nor less 
cheerful than another — but it is not yet furnished, 
and I am having hot-water pipes laid down on 
every floor. We are now, as you see, in a London 
hotel, which will be dull for Christie now that 
Fred is away, and I am obliged to be out so 
much. Her Italian maid, too, declines to stay a 
month longer in England, and in my heart I 
can hardly blame her^ although she will be a 
great loss. 

" I have not the honour to know Mrs. Singleton 
personally, but from what you used to tell us about 
her, I feel pretty confident that she will not think 
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I am taking an unwarrantable liberty if I solicit 
her good offices to procure for us a cheerful, 
respectable, well-mannered young woman whp 
would come to Christie as nursery-governess. 
If such a person can be found, I should be inclined 
to send Christie with her to the sea-side or to a 
farm-house in one of the Southern counties, until 
the frowning barrack in Bryanston Square is made 
habitable for us. 

" Yours sincerely, 

"Richard Musgrave Graham." 

" Poor motherless little bairnie ! she must come 
to us, of course," said Mrs. Singleton, before her 
husband had had time to make any comment on 
the letter he had just read to her, "It will be 
quite a godsend to Jarrett to have someone to 
pet and spoil and tyrannise over, now that Tom 
has gone to school. And oh ! Sam dear, won't it 
be delightful to have a child in the house again > 
And then Tom and Mr. Graham's boy will be sure 
to make friends at Harrow, and " 

" You dear little woman," said her husband ; 
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" I knew what you would say. Of course Graham^s 
little girl must come to us." 

"And, oh! Sam, how could I have been so 
wicked as to forget for a moment the name of the 
friends who had been so kind to you } But as 
Mr. Graham never wrote to you before, I had no 
idea that your letter was from him. Oh ! if I can 
only show in any way the tenth part of the 
gratitude I feel to him and to his poor dead wife 
for all their loving care of you ! " And the tears 
came to the little woman's soft brown eyes. Her 
husband kissed them away, and then insisted on 
hurrying her and himself over their lukewarm 
breakfast in order that a letter might be written 
to Mr. Graham at once, although the post 
did not leave Barleythorpe till nine o'clock at 
night 

That letter was so full of simple kindness and 
unobtruded sympathy, so eloquent in its petition 
that the writer might for a few months, at any 
rate, be allowed to take, however inadequately, 
the place of little Christie's mother, that a less 
tender-hearted or impressionable man than Mr. 
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Graham would hardly be likely to refuse Hetty 
Singleton's prayer. But as a day or two must 
elapse before that matter can be definitively settled^ 
this is a good opportunity for telling the reader 
something about the person whose communication 
had so stirred the hearts and affections of the 
inmates of Milsted Cottage. 



CHAPTER II. 

RICHARD MUSGRAVE GRAHAM. 

Some proverb-maker — I forget who — says God to some men 
giveth wisdom and understanding, and to others the art of playing 
on the fiddle. — Park's Dogmas of the Constitution, 

Richard Musgrave Graham was the younger 
son of a Northumbrian baronet. He had been 
removed from his private tutor's before he was 
sixteen in order that he might accompany his 
invalid mother to the South of Europe. He had 
learnt to love Italy and Italian ways of life with 
an almost fanatical affection ; and as Lady 
Graham had been an heiress, and her fortune was 
settled on her second son, there was nothing to 
call him to England when she died. He almost 
hated his father and elder brother for their neglect 
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of his mother; and they despised him for being 
content to live in a country where there was no 
good fox-hunting, and to sit indoors half the day 
painting pictures, or reading poetry to a sick woman. 
Neither Sir Corby nor Bertie had seen Lady 
Graham for seven years before she died. The 
poor woman had written to her husband a month 
before her death ; and when she felt that her days 
were numbered, she had begged him to come to 
her and to bring Bertie to say good-bye to her too. 
To the last she had loved — and hated herself for so 
loving — her selfish husband and her boorish eldest 
son far better than she ever loved poor Dick, who 
worshipped the ground she trod on, and who had 
exulted in the privilege of giving up all the enjoy- 
ments of youth to be his mother's nurse-tender and 
servant. But the poor lady^s letter arrived at Nettle- 
bridge Hall in fine open hunting weather; and Sir 
Corby, who rather disbelieved in death and dying, 
had thrust it into one of the pigeon-holes in the 
gun-room where he conducted his infrequent corre- 
spondence. He had fully intended to answer it on 
the first hard frost ; but before that frost came, it 
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had answered itself, as the great Napoleon said 
most letters will do if you let them alone. When 
Richard Graham's letter came to the Hall an- 
nouncing that the end had come, it was a curt, 
cruel letter, telling the fact almost as baldly as if 
it had been a notice for the death-column of The 
Times, He had not cared to spare one pang of 
remorse to the selfish husband or the careless son. 
The baronet and Bertie did not look each other in 
the face when Sir Corby handed the missive to his 
heir; but the old man's voice shook as he re- 
marked that if they travelled night and day now, 
they could not possibly be in time to see the poor 
worn body consigned to the grave. Sir Corby 
Graham was as fearless a man as any in his county 
where all men are daring, but he would hardly 
have liked to confront now the son whom he 
despised for his effeminacy. Fifteen years after 
his wife's death, the owner of Nettlebridge was 
summoned to that " equal sky " where, if he had 
had as much faith or imagination as a Red Indian, 
he would probably have believed 

'* His faithful dogs would bear him company." 
VOL. I. C 
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Richard, then a man of thirty-eight, had been sent 
for to see the old man die. The outlandish cut of 
his clothes, his soft voice, and his Italian valet, who 
wore earrings, were a fruitful source of ridicule, 
even in the house of mourning, to his elder brother 
and the Northern household ; while the unlettered 
boorishness of his nearest relative, the harsh jai^on 
of the servants, and the bleak Northern winter, 
were painful inflictions to the fastidious exile. So 
the brothers shook hands and parted, arid took a 
not unkindly leave of each other a few days after 
the funeral. 

** Dick is more of a fop than I thought a Graham 
could be," said Sir Bertie to himself, as he 
watched the disappearance of the post-chaise 
which was carrying his brother back to London ; 
"but ni be d— d if he's a bit of a milksop. He 
stood up like a man for our poor mother, when 
the governor — ^but hang it all ! it's best to forget 
old sores. Til go down to the under-keeper's 
lodge and smoke a pipe. If Sam Crowther isn't 
at home, his pretty daughter will be, and Peg's 
a good sonsie girl it does a fellow good to 
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have a <^rack with when he's down in the 
mouth." 

"Bertie's as ignorant and uncouth as one of 
the old Vikings, from whom they say we are 
descended," thought Richard Graham, as he 
tucked the obnoxious coat with the fur lining 
round his shivering knees ; " and, Corpo di Bacco ! 
how he eats and drinks ! But he saved me from 
many a thrashing when I was a little fellow ; 
and I almost respect him for his loyalty to my 
father who hated me." 

Shortly after his return to Rome, Graham 
married Miss Ada Lilingston, an heiress from 
Maryland with a clear three thousand a year of 
her own. She was very handsome, and clever 
enough to discover Richard's good qualities as 
well as to perceive his foibles. 

" He's a gentleman to begin with," she told 
her father, who, for decency's sake, had thought 
fit to make some coy objection to his daughter 
leaving him; "he's a gentleman to begin with, 
and he has a good heart. He is good-looking, too, 
and his hands and feet are as small as if he had 

c 2 
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been born in the United States. He is not quite 
so smart perhaps as he thinks himself — few of us 
are — and I am not sure that he is not educated 
a trifle beyond his intellect. But he's a long way 
off from being a fool. I shall be thirty next fall, 
and I'm tired of refusing folks. You know, father, 
you mean to marry that Russian woman, and so I 
have made up my mind." 

The marriage took place. Most things did 
take place which Miss Lilingston set her mind on. 
For twelve years Mr. and Mrs. Graham lived 
very happily together ; and after the widower had 
laid his wife in his mother's grave in the cheerless 
Protestant cemetery, he took what he thought an 
eternal farewell of Rome which had been for so 
many years the home of his affection and his 
choice, but which was now the hated sepulchre of 
the only two beings whom he had ever greatly 
loved. 

And now, as we have seen, he had come back 
to England, where he intended to resume his 
bachelor habits of literary dilettanteism. In the 
interval between his mother's death and his 
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marriage, he had gone in largely for that style 
of things. He had read papers of his own 
composition to the Academy of Inscriptions. He 
had published and dedicated to Manzoni a theory 
of his own on the monuments of the Campagna. 
IJe had even tried his hand as an artist, and had 
frequented for a few weeks the estaminet of the 
CaflK Greco, but the Bohemianism and the tobacco- 
smoke were little to his taste. He believed 
himself a republican ; but the commonwealth he 
sighed for was the commonwealth of Pericles, not 
that of Cromwell's Puritans or of Danton*s Jacobins. 
Equality and fraternity were no watchwords of 
his political creed. Pompey was not a more 
zealous republican or a more exclusive aristocrat. 
He could not see why because he hated kings, he 
should be clapped on the back by a vulgar Scotch 
painter with dirty hands, or sit down with men 
who fed themselves with their knives. And so 
he soon ceased his visits to that famous resort 
of joyous artists. He then printed in vellum, for 
private circulation among cardinals, ambassadors, 
and illustrious cognoscenti, a translation which he 
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had made of Horace into three Italian idioms 
and twice as many foreign languages ; and he had 
ornamented this polyglot work with illustrations 
of old Italian domestic life skilfully reproduced 
from the paintings discovered in Herculaneum 
and Pompeii. He had spent so much money on 
things of this kind, that, but for the stop his 
wife put on the further prosecution of these " fads 
and follies," as she called them, the rich milord 
Inglese might soon have become as poor as the 
most impoverished of the Roman nobles with whom 
he loved to consort. 

Mr. Graham was kind of heart and generous of 
disposition ; but he had a somewhat feminine 
querulousness of temper. The suavity of his 
manners seemed to invite intimacy, but he was 
most flattered when he received the deference 
which he had not the dignity to exact ; and he 
h'ked to be the first of his company, a weakness 
which I am afraid is not confined to republicans. 
He had lovpd his wife very dearly; the grief 
which her death eaused him went with him to 
his grave. But not the less did he rejoice^ 
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though it would have shocked him to know 
that he so rejoiced, in his freedom from the 
control of a stronger mind than his own. 
He was an indulgent father ; but even if 
his children had been older, he would on no 
occasion have allowed himself to be influenced by 
them. He resolved that henceforth he would not 
seek counsel or accept advice from man or woman; 
and on the whole he kept his vow with the gentle 
obstinacy of his nature. 



CHAPTER III. 

A GUEST AND A VISITOR. 

You'll have no scandal while you dine, 
But honest talk and wholesome wine ; 
And only hear the magpie gossip, 
Garrulous, under a roof of pine. 

Tennyson. 

She is never tired of being pleased and of being kind. Respect 
her, I say, for being so happy. We do not know what goodness 
and charity, what affections, what trials may have gone to make 
that charming sweetness of temper. 

Thackeray's Sketches and Travels in London. 

On a warm evening, rather less than a week after 
Mr. Graham had received the Singletons' pressing 
invitation to bring Christie to Barleythorpe and 
to leave her with them for at least three months, 
a post-chaise drove up to the door of Milsted 
Cottage. It contained an elderly gentleman, who, 
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in spite of the balminess of the season, was 
enfolded from head to heels in a furred great-coat ; 
and a little girl who carried her pelisse over her 
arm. Her scarf, which, on account of the heat, she 
had likewise taken off at an early stage of the 
journey and thrown on the floor of the carriage, 
almost tripped up her impatient little feet which 
had landed her on the gravel walk before the 
wheels had well ceased to turn. 

"Cfe caldo r she cried, as she stood fanning 
herself with her large straw hat. 

It was no wonder that the child felt the heat, 
for her father had had both the windows of the 
carriage closed during the whole journey. 

Mrs. Singleton, who had been speaking a few 
words of unaffected welcome to Mr. Graham, 
turned to his daughter, and was about to kiss her 
on the forehead ; when, as if seized by a sudden 
impulse, she folded Christie in her arms and 
pressed her to her bosom with an almost 
passionate tenderness. Her own instinct, and 
perhaps something in the expression of the child's 
face, -revealed to her in an instant that Mr. Graham 
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was not one of those fathers whose love could be 
TiU-sufficing to a child, and that what Christie 
wanted was the caresses of a mother, and not the 
greeting, however affectionate, of a mere courteous 
friend. She checked the sob which rose from her 
heart in self-pity that she had now no little 
daughter of her own ; and a love which was all 
generous and unselfish shone in her face and eyes 
and made her look, Christie Graham thought, like 
the kindest and most beautiful of all the Madonnas 
she had ever seen. It was an altar-piece in the 
church of the little village where her old nurse 
lived, and was not known and admired by all the 
world like the magnificent pictures of the capital ; 
but the child thought there was no such perfect 
picture of divine womanhood. 

I shall not now attempt to describe the child to 
whom Mrs. Singleton felt so strongly drawn, 
further than by saying that she had pretty brown 
hair shot with gold, honest gray eyes, and a pure 
complexion which reminded one that her mother 
had been born in Baltimore ; while something of 
what Mr. Singleton described afterwards to his wife 
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as *'a thorough-bred racer look," was as clearly 
inherited from her father. 

Mr. Graham's appearance was impressive as 
well as attractive. His features were almost too 
regular ; he was tall and extremely slight, and was 
supposed to be very happy in his leanness; for one 
of Mr. Graham's favourite theories was that obesity, 
or even a comfortable embonpoint^ evidenced un- 
gentle blood ; and the aristocratic republican was 
inordinately proud of his long pedigree. For the 
same reason, he derived great pleasure from the 
contemplation of the filbert-shaped tips of his 
delicate and carefully-tended fingers. His silken 
hair, which had been almost snow-white before he 
was five-and-thirty, harmonised well with the fresh 
bloom of his complexion, which, but for a few 
incipient wrinkles, was as pink and smooth as a 
schoolboy's. The expression of his countenance 
was benevolent, and he had a weak but pleasantly 
dimpled chin. His manners were particularly 
gentle and winning, and it was only now and 
then — ^when wounded in his vanity, which was 
abundant, or thwarted by contradiction, which 
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he abhorred — that his suavity forsook him, or a 
tremor of querulousness jarred the melody of his 
soft musical voice. On the present occasion he 
was agreeable and even fascinating. He was 
pleased and flattered by the kindly warmth of his 
welcome, and thought that Mrs. Singleton was the 
one person in the world with whom he could be 
quite contented to leave his daughter. He re- 
membered that slie had been a Miss Lowick- 
Thrapston, and he was pleased to see that his 
friend's wife had inherited the grand air as well 
as the beauty for which the women of that house 
were famous. Mr. Graham was always happy and 
always shone in the society of a pretty woman. 
Mr. Singleton was overjoyed at having under his 
own roof the man who had given him so pleasant 
a home when he was sick and homeless, and he 
could not make enough of the bright-faced child 
who recalled so strongly to him the voice and 
features of the noble-hearted American lady who 
had been to him in his loneliness as a sister. 

They were a happy party at Milsted Cottage 
that night, and perhaps Christie was the happiest of 
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all. She had had a dread of going to stay with 
strangers, and had entered into a formal stipulation 
with her father that she was to be taken away at 
the end of a week if she did not like her host and 
hostess. But after she had said her prayers with 
her head in Mrs. Singleton*s lap, and that lady was 
tucking her into her little bed, she suddenly threw 
her arms around her neck, and whispered : " Don't 
let me ever go away from you ! Promise, promise, 
promise ! " 

"You shall certainly not go away for a long 
time, Christie, and then only to your papa; and 
you shall come back to me very often," her kind 
hostess said, " and we will try to make you very 
happy here." 

" Oh ! I shall always be happy with you ; and 
it \^ill make mamma so happy too." 

The little girl's childish faith touched a very 
tender chord in Hetty Singleton's heart, and 
she spoke even more gently than before, as she 
answered : 

" Yes, my love, your mother will be happy to 
know that you have a friend who will try to be to 
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you as a mother ; and my little Rosa, who is in 
heaven too, will be pleased that I have now another 
little girl who will be to me as a daughter." 

When Mrs. Singleton went back to the gentle- 
men in the drawing-room, her husband knew the 
moment he looked at her, that Christie Graham 
had crept into his wife's heart. 

Mr. Graham shortly afterwards asked his hostess 

to sing to them, adding that he had often heard 
from Singleton of her exquisite voice. 

" I am afraid that Sam's fever must have made 
him light-headed," she answered smilingly, " for he 
seems to have told you of things which never 
existed save in his delirious dreams." 

Mr. Graham was beginning a gallant speech 
when Mr. Singleton rather hastily interposed. 

*' Hetty really did sing very well in those days ; 
but you must not ask her now, she has quite given 
it up." And then, as if thinking his tone more 
serious than the occasion required, he added 
lightly : " If our neighbour, Miss Vavasour, did not 
have compassion on our piano, and give it a little 
practice occasionally, I believe the poor thing 
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would have lost its keys by this time and become 
dumb." 

" I have not sung, Mr. Graham, since my little 
girl died," said Mrs. Singleton, going to the instru- 
ment, " but I should like to try if I can sing one. 
song for you to-night ; no lights, thank you, I sing 
without notes." 

And she sang in a firm, true voice, and with 
deeper meaning, and a more exultant expression, 
her husband thought, than he had ever heard her 
sing it before, the glorious anthem of Handel, " I 
know that my Redeemer liveth." 

When her voice had ceased, the gentlemen 
were silent. Each felt that the usual conventional 
expression of thanks would be inane and im- 
pertinent ; but Sam Singleton gave his wife a 
look which spoke his gratitude and awoke her 
own ; and when she turned rather abruptly to 
Mr. Graham to wish him good-night, she read in 
his eyes that her music had touched the soul of 
an artist 

The nex-t morning at breakfast, Mr. Graham 
resisted the earnest entreaties of his host and 
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hostess to prolong his stay for at least a week; 
and it was only in deference to what he was 
pleased to call Mrs. Singleton's commands, that 
he consented to defer until the following day 
his return to London. 

"We have not many lions to show you," she 
said ; " but our church is worth seeing. People 
say it's the third best Norman tower in England, 
and it is barely ten minutes' walk across the 
fields. I shall be ready to go with you presently ; 
in the meanwhile, Christie, you shall have a 
scrap-book to amuse you in the drawing-room, 
or may go upstairs and have a ride on Tom's 
. rocking-horse while I am talking to Jarrett.'^ 

"You and I then, Graham, may a^ well 
adjourn to my den till my wife comes to rouse 
us out; she will never forgive you if you don't 
see the church and go into mild ecstasies over 
our famous tower and the Leper window." 

Mr. Singleton's study was little more than a 
large closet. It had been a store-room in the 
reign of the last occupier of the Cottage; but 
Mr. Singleton had thrown out a bow-window. 
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and two persons bent on being accommodating 
to each other, could now sit in the room together 
with tolerc^ble comfort. But a third person, 
especially if that third person happened to be a 
lady, would have found it difficult to effect an 
entrance, without sweeping away with her skirts 
some of the books and papers from the litter on 
the huge writing-table which occupied two-thirds 
of the small apartment, or from the ledges of the 
overcrowded book-shelves. 

Mr. Singleton Ut a pipe, and Mr. Graham 
wondered at first in silence, that a man of family 
could adopt a practice which ought to be confined 
to costermongers, cabmen, and sailors. But after a 
while, as rings of vapour crossed the narrow 
apartment, and formed unsavoury haloes over 
his head, he could no longer contain himself 

"I wish you would give up smoking, Singleton," 

he said in an injured tone ; " it can't be good for 

•you ; you were groaning last night at being so 

stout ; now no man in our rank of life is naturally 

fat ; depend upon it, it is the tobacco that does it." 

" I rather think it was rheumatic fever in the 
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West Indies," laughed Singleton. " Byron smoked 
and even chewed tobacco, you know, to make 
himself thin." 

"Yes, but he subsisted for twenty-four hours 
on a hard biscuit and a bottle of soda-water. 
You eat and drink, I suppose, like the rest of 
our countrymen ; and if you smoke into the 
bargain " 

"I shall digest my food all the more 
pleasantly." 

'*But surely it must be very unpleasant to 
Mrs. Singleton. The atmosphere of this room 
must prevent her ever coming to sit with you 
when you are reading or writing here." 

" Well, at such times I don't know that I much 
care for her company. Don't look shocked. 
Hetty and I know when we are better together 
and when we are better apart ; and the con- 
sequence is we never get tired of each other. But 
as a matter of fact, she does come and sit here with' 
me a good portion of every day." 

'* But it is impossible she can like the smell of 
tobacco-smoke." 
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"I dare say not, for she is a shameless 
hypocrite. She pretends to delight in it." 

Mr. Graham laid down his arms. 

"But," continued Mr. Singleton, "if my 
smoking is unpleasant to you, out goes my pipe, 
and we will go into the drawing-room." 

His guest was ashamed to own that his senses 
were more fastidious than those of his friend's wife, 
so he deprecated the extinction of the meerschaum 
and changed the subject. 

" From what you said last night, I fancy you 
cannot have much in cominon, Singleton, with 
your country neighbours. I wonder you don't live 
in London. I should think it would be a little 
warmer there, to begin with ; and you would meet 
with people with tastes like your own, and with 
whom you could occasionally exchange an 
idea." 

"Well, you see, the country suits my purse 
best ; besides, I don't think my wife would like to 
leave Barleythorpe. Poor little Rosa died here, 
you know." 

Mr. Graham, who had run away from Rome 

D 2 
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because his wife had died there, thought the last 
reason a strange one ; but he said nothing. 

'^I own/* continued Singleton, "that I occasion- 
ally look back with longing to the flesh-pots of 
Egypt, by which subtle metaphor I mean the 
pleasant dinners at one's club or with old friends, 
with whom one can enjoy the give and take of 
conversation " 

" Instead of eating dry manna in the wilderness 
of Barleythorpe," spoke a cheery voice belonging 
to a brisk, apple-cheeked little woman, who stood 
with Mrs. Singleton in the aperture of the door 
which the latter lady had opened unperceived in 

the middle of her husband's last remark. 

» 

Mr. Graham started to his feet, and in pushing 
back his chair to make room for the ladies, brought 
down half-a-dozen large books with a heavy 
thud upon the floor, and upset a box of lucifers 
which ignited in their fall. If there was one 
thing Mr. Graham hated it was to look awkward. 
It was almost as derogatory to a gentleman to 
look awkward as to be fat ; and he was afraid that 
he did look awkward now. He revenged himself 
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by immediately hating the lady whose arrival had 
caused his discomposure. His fastidious sense of 
decorum, too, was shocked by the abrupt ease with 
which the intruder had joined in a conversation 
between two persons, one of whom was a stranger 
to her. He therefore bowed with frigid dignity 
when his hostess introduced him to Miss Vavasour. 
But he might as well have been dignified to the 
statue of the Venus Callipige, whom, however, Miss 
Vavasour did not greatly resemble. She addressed 
him with gay complacency, never doubting that he 
was as pleased to make her acquaintance as she was 
to encounter a new face. 

"From what Mr. Singleton was saying as I 
entered the room, I perceive that you appreciate 
mind, Mr. Graham. I adore mind. Poor dear 
mamma adored mind ; but as I often say to our 
good friend here, whose room is always a leetle 
untidy, while I adore mind, I detest muddle." 

By this time they were in Mrs. Singleton's 
pretty kitchen-garden, where roses, lupins, stocks 
and such old-fashioned flowers grew in wild pro- 
fusion, among what our grandmothers called the 
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pot-herbs. Christie was running merrily ahead 
with Bogo the Irish setter, stopping occasionally, 
however, to pick a flower to adorn her own hat 
or the dog's collar, while Miss Vavasour hovered 
like a bright little humming-bird between Mr. 
Singleton, who was walking on in front, and Mrs. 
Singleton and Mr. Graham, who brought up the 
rear. 

When they had passed through the lich-gate, 
to the path which led to the church, they all 
walked abreast except Christie and Bogo, who were 
soon out of sight though not out of hearing. 

" Yes," continued the lady ; " I know you have 
mind. Mr. Singleton has shown me your beautiful 
translation ^^ (Mr. Graham was just going to for- 
give her) " of Hector." 

Mr. Graham stared as stonily as he thought it 
permissible to stare at a lady. 

"Now I've said something wrong, I know I 
have," said Miss Vavasour. But she said her mea 
maxima with a ringing little laugh which spoke 
little for the abjectness of her contrition. "Of 
course it isn't Hector ! he was a Roman Emperor. 
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Oh! who was it? Yes, Horace, of course. I 
never really forget these things, Mr. Graham. Poor 
dear mamma used to say I knew everything ; she 
called me her walking encyclopaedia. But names 
will get jumbled you know. They are here, how- 
ever," she continued, tapping her forehead, " they 
are here." 

" I know something that is not there," thought 
Mr. Graham severely, and looking as he thought 

"Oh, you must not be cross with me, Mr. 
Graham; nobody was ever cross with me except 
old Archdeacon Finch, who told me one day that I 
had the memory of Dick Swiveller and the 
classical correctness of Mrs. Malaprop. He meant 
that to be severe, they told me afterwards ; but I 
took it for a very pretty compliment. And do you 
know, I was so pleased that I worked him half-a- 
dozen pair of bands and sent them to him on his 
next birthday ! " And she laughed so heartily at 
herself, that even Mr. Graham was infected by her 
cheerfulness. 

By this time they had arrived at the church, 
and Simmons, the clerk and sexton, who lived 
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hard by, and had seen them coming, was standing 
by the west door with the keys in his hand, ready 
to admit them into the building. 

"In Italy they don't shut up their churches, 
and people are saying their prayers in them all 
day long," observed Christie. 

" But who does *em say 'em tu, missie ? " asked 
the old clerk ; " who does 'em say 'em tu t " 

The child was puzzled by the strange question, 
and thought Simmons must be mad. The old 
man believed her silence betokened defeat and 
confusion ; and as he unlocked the door, he 
chuckled triumphantly while he repeated his un- 
answerable query : " But who does 'em say 'em tu, 
missie ; who does 'em say 'em tu } " 

While Mr. Graham is dutifully admiring the 
church, and his daughter is wondering why the 
whity-brown walls are covered with damp green 
spots instead of with beautiful pictures, it may be 
as well to tell the reader something about Miss 
Vavasour, whom he will probably meet more than 
once in the course of this story. She was the 
daughter of a curate of a very poor London parish. 
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who had died, leaving his wife and child almost 
entirely unprovided for. But a half-brother of 
Mrs. Vavasour's father, who was English envoy at 
one of the Northern courts, had, in the course of 
time, heard of his niece's poverty, and had settled 
a moderate provision on her. When Sir Mar- 
maduke Doncaster, who was a bachelor, died 
shortly afterwards, he bequeathed to his great- 
niece the handsome house and grounds of 
Walwyn's Park, which stood nearly opposite the 
Singletons' little cottage. Mrs. Vavasour had 
never felt so happy in her new state of grandeur as 
she had been in the pretty Devonshire cottage 
from which Sir Marmaduke's legacy had removed 
her. She was not used to a big place. She stood 
in awe of her own housekeeper, and if she had had 
her own way, would have lived in her dining-room 
and shut up the rest of the reception-rooms. She 
almost hated the luxuries and easy living which 
came to her when he was dead, who might still 
have been alive if she could have given him in the 
old days the comforts which her servants now 
enjoyed. She did not care about making new 
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friends ; her heart was where her treasure was ; 
and when the time came for her joining her 
husband, she died with joy in her heart and a 
smile upon her lips. That was some years before 
our story begins. Clara Vavasour remembered 
enough of the evils of poverty to make her very 
tender-hearted to the poor, and very sympathetic 
with all persons in trouble. She was, perhaps, the 
most popular person in the neighbourhood ; her 
dinners were famous ; she was the president and 
the best shot of the County Archery Club; she 
was always ready to ask anyone to her house 
whom anyone else wanted to meet, or to give a 
ball when properly coaxed to do so by any of her 
favourites. She preferred, perhaps, being coaxed 
by young men, and was apt to feel a little affronted 
if she thought the girls looked on her merely as a 
chaperon. So long as her mother was alive, she 
had been content and even desirous to pass for 
older than her years. A matronly black satin 
dress of a severe cut had helped her authority with 
the land-steward and the servants, to whom her 
mother could seldom be persuaded to .give an 
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interview or an order ; and she seldom saw a stranger 
with whom she could converse on equal or friendly 
terms. It had been the one aim of her life to be a 
comfort to the poor broken-spirited widow who 
refused to be comforted, but who clung with loving 
helplessness to the child who was to her as a mother. 

We have said that the poor lady met death as 
a very welcome and long-wished-for friend ; and 
one reason why she was glad to die, was that Clara 
would be released from the care of tending a use- 
less invalid, and from the depression of a gloomy 
house, and be free to taste the pleasures natural to 
her age and position. Mrs. Vavasour had not the 
energy to be unselfish while she lived ; but she 
disapproved of her own selfishness, and was glad 
to think that Clara's life would no longer be 
sacrificed to it. 

It was not long before Miss Vavasour became 
reconciled to her mother's death. It was no pious 
figure of speech, but a very literal truth, which she 
uttered, when she gave God hearty thanks that He 
had been pleased to deliver her mother out of the 
sorrows of a world which for her had no bright- 
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ness ; and she knew that the poor lady herself had 
longed for death as most of us yearn for length of 
days. 

It was of course strange at first to feel so utterly 

« 

alone ; to have no one to tend and coax and read 
to, no one to whom she was as necessary as daily 
bread. But by degrees the feeling of loneliness 
wore off. By nature gay and light-hearted, she 
absolutely revelled in the new joy of mixing with 
young and happy people. By long experience, a 
very soothing help in trouble, it was not so much a 
duty as a bright pleasure to her to carry comfort to 
those who needed it She had the very rare and 
very noble gift of heartily rejoicing with those who 
rejoiced, of fully sharing the sorrows of those who 
wept. Hers was no elegant sympathy reserved for 
picturesque sufferers, lovely orphans, or interesting 
young widows. She was quite as ready to sit in 
Mrs. Finney's stuffy little room and listen for an 
hour to that unamiable old woman's complaints of 
the ingratitude of her married daughter, and the 
weakness of the mixtures sent to her by the parish 
doctor, as to be the recipient of pretty Madge 
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Dacre^s love sorrows. She always seemed to be in 
her proper place, whether she was sitting up at 
night with Saul Heming, the bank-clerk, whose 
wife was too tipsy to nurse him ; or going a prim- 
rosing in Durleigh Copses with a merry band of 
school-children clinging on to her skirts. She was 
fifteen years old when her father died. Fifteen 
years more had passed before she was doubly an 
orphan. The world was new to her, and it was 
very^ pleasant to her to run up and down in the 
sun, to live with people who had not been shut up 
half their life ; so pleasant that in her new-born 
freedom, she forgot to keep count of time, and at 
the period of her introduction to the reader, when 
she was nearly five-and-thirty, she was more im- 
pulsive and unsophisticated than many correctly 
brought-up young ladies of sixteen. The young 
men had begun by laughing at what they called 
her skittishness. Women a few years younger 
than herself were very severe on her want of 
dignity. But the young men soon found out that 
she was not only not eager to " hook them in " for 
dancing with her, but a remarkably good waltzer 
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and very fastidious in selecting her partners^ 
candidly declining to stand up with anyone she 
thought a coxcomb, a rou6, or a sriob. And so she 
soon became in as much request at the Granby- 
shire balls as the very handsomest of her juniors. 
The young girls quickly discovered that she was 
absolutely free from any feeling of envy or rivalry, 
and always willing to do a kindness. At the time 
Mr. Graham met her, she was an established 
favourite with her own sex as well as with the men, 
and almost as well known and liked and kindly 
laughed at in London, where she passed six weeks 
of every year, beginning at Easter, as in her own 
neighbourhood. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BOYHOOD AND GIRLHOOD. 

When thought is speech, and speech is truth. 

** Marmion,'** Introduction to Canto 2. 

Christie Graham had now been for more 
than two months an inmate of Milsted Cottage, 
and felt almost as much at home there as if she. 
had never lived anywhere else. And if she was 
happy herself, she was also the cause of happiness 
to her kind host and hostess. The loss of their 
little Rosa, two years before, had been a heavy 
sorrow to both of them, though each bore up 
bravely for the sake of the other. Christie did 
not know how it gladdened them to hear about 
the house once more the patterings of little feet 
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and the sweet music of a . child's voice ; but she 
did know that Mrs. Singleton was as good and 
loving as her own mother had been, and that» 
next to her father, Mr. Singleton was the very- 
dearest man she had ever known. 

The Singletons, for their part, were well pleased 
to see the foreign-bred child take so kindly to a 
quiet English home ; and she was delighted to 
escape from the cooped-up life of cities and to 
revel in the full freedom of the country. 

For an hour or two in the morning, she did a 
few simple lessons with Mrs. Singleton, or learned 
the mysteries of hemming and stitching from old 
Jarrett. She was tolerably good at her book- 
learning. It is true that she hated sums — all 
right-minded children do — and she had no natural 
bias towards geography. But she delighted in 
the history of England ; was a terribly thorough- 
going Lancastrian when she came to the Wars 
of the Roses, and had no misgivings whatever as 
to the merits of the quarrel between King Charles 
and his Parliament. 

" Tom will be here at dinner-time," said Mrs. 
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Singleton one morning, as she finished reading 
the only letter that had come in the post-bag; 
" and Christie would like, I daresay, to drive over 
to Fincham in the fly with you to meet him/' 

" Ring the bell, Christie, my dear," said 
Mr. Singleton by way of reply. 

"Phcebe," he continued, to the maid who 
answered the summons, "look in my dressing- 
gown pocket, please, for the note you brought to 
me when I was shaving." 

"Who was it from V asked Mrs. Singleton in 
conventional grammar. 

'* Oh, stay, Phcebe, I had it afterwards in the 
study. You will find it there under my ink- 
stand." 

Phoebe came back saying: that the note was 
not* to be found in either room. 

" Of course not," replied Mr. Singleton apolo- 
getically ; " I am sorry I gave you the trouble 
of looking for it. Here it is in my cigar-case ; I 
put it there to be sure I should not mislay it. It 
is from Miss Vavasour to ask if I will drive her 
mail-phaeton over to the station, as she wants my 
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opinion on the new horse she has bought to 
match Sultan. So well all go over together ; 
the drive will do you good, Hetty." 

Of course it would ; and that was why Miss 
Vavasour was anxious for Mr. Singleton's opinion 
of her new purchase. 

As they drove up to the Fincham station, 
having done the five miles from Barleythorpe 
within the half-hour, the train was; tearing in 
over Peasmarsh Common, and in a few minutes 
Tom. Singjeton had shaken hands, with his father 
and was in his mother's arms. 

"Some fellows think it fine only to shake 
hands with their mothers when they meet them 
in public," he said half-apologetically to Christie, 
whom he had not before noticed. " All I can say 
is they are duffers for their pains if they have an 
old mum like mine ; but then I don't believe any 
fellow has." 

" That I'm sure they haven't ! " said Christie. 

"I say, I think I shall like you," said Tom, 
looking into the child's eyes, which were very 
large and luminous when she. spoke enthu- 
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siastically, as she had spoken now. " I shouldn't 
wonder if I were to kiss you, too, when weVe 
got home." 

" I don't kiss boys," said Christie, with much 
dignity. 

" Not when they kiss you ? " answered Tom ; 
'* then I don't think much of your foreign 
manners." 

'* But you shan't kiss me," she resumed 
seriously. 

"Perhaps not; I haven't made up my mind 
yet." 

" Don't mind Tom, Christie," said Mrs. Single- 
ton ; " and, Tom, don't tease.'' 

•*No, mum," answered the boy. ''But, Miss 
Graham," he resumed, with much distant politeness. 

" My name is Christie," said the child. 

" Is it } I did not know there was such a 
name." 

"You know, of course, what Christie's short 
for ? " said Mrs. Singleton. 

" No, I don't, unless it is because she wants to 

be like my little mum here." 

E 2 
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"Tom, do not be so ridiculous. Christie is 
short for Christian." 

"I. don^t see that it's much shorter. Six 
of one and half-a-dozen of the other, I should 
say. By - the - way, how do you say six of 
one and half-a-dozen of the other in Italian, 
Christie ? " 

"Well, I don't think I ever did say it in Italian," 
the child said demurely. 

"Then, my dear little girl," Tom solemnly 
replied, "don't begin now, it is a bad habit that 
may grow upon you." 

"You are a very funny boy, I think," said 
Christie. 

" That is a melancholy fact." 

" I don't think it^s melancholy at all ; it's very 
nice. 

"What ! do you like funny boys ? " 

" I think I shall like you." 

" And I'm sure I shall like you. You're a jolly 
girl, and not afraid of chaff." 

"I don't know what chaff is," and the girl 
looked puzzled. 
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" I shall have much pleasure in teaching you," 
Tom answered, " if you will bring me a clean slate 
and a Latin dictionary to-morrow morning after 
breakfast." 

" But to-morrow is history morning." 

" That is a pity," said Tom, as if really 
vexed at the information. "We shall have to 
put off our chaff- lesson, then, till Thursday. But 
do you mean to say that you know history } " 

" Of course I do," rejoined the girl proudly. 

" So young and yet so clever ! " said Tom. 

" I'm not very clever," answered Christie simply ; 
" but I think you are.'' 

" Then, by Jove ! you must be clever, Christie." 

" I don't see that. Why?" 

''Because youVe found out in five minutes 
what old Wapshot hasn't discovered in a whole 
term." 

*' I think I should say Mr, Wapshot if I was 
speaking of my master," said Tom's father, turning 
round on the box with a reproving smile. 

"And you would be quite right, dad," said 
Tom. 
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" Tom, you are incorrigible." 

" I wish you could make old Wapshot believe 
that; perhaps he wouldn't be so fond of correcting 
me." 

" Here we are at home," said Mrs. Singleton. 

" May I kiss you now, Christie ? " said Tom, as 
they entered the house. He spoke gently now, and 
half shyly, as if afraid he might frighten or offend 
his mother's little guest 

"Yes," said Christie, " now that you ask me like 
a gentleman." 

'*I was only chaffing before, but I did not mean 
to be rude." 

"Ah! now I know what chaff is!" cried the 
child with a merry laugh, " and I shall not bring 
you a clean slate and a dictionary on Thursday, 
Master Tom." 

" You are to dine with us to-day, Christie," said 
Mrs. Singleton ; " so run along and ask Jarrett to 
dress you quickly ; it is ten minutes to seven." 

"I say, mum, that girl seems a brick," said 
Tom to his mother, who had followed him into his 
bedroom to feast her eyes on her boy all to herself 
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and to ask the thousand and one questions mothers 
are eager to ask their sons when they come home 
for their first holidays from a public school. 

The tears stood in Mrs. Singleton's eyes. 

" What ^ isn't she a brick ? " asked Tom, " after 
all; and has she only been shamming to be 
one?" 

" She's a very, very dear child," said his mother 
warmly. 

" What for do you cry then, mum ? " asked the 
boy, rubbing his cheek against his mother'a 

"It is because she is a brick, as you call it, 
Tom, that I hate the idea of parting from her, 
just as she has twined herself round our hearts." 

" Couldn't old Graham leave her here altogether ? " 

"How could we ask him such a thing? By-the- 
bye, what is Fred Graham like, Tom ? " 

"Oh! he's in the fourth, and hardly condescends 
to know a fellow in the shell. Gascoigne says he's 
awfully clever, but precious bumptious ; but I say. 



mum." 



"Well, Tom?" 

" There's the dinner-bell, and if you don't cut 
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along and make yourself pretty, the governor will 
have fits." 

Christie and Tom soon became fast friends. 
Of course the boy tyrannised over his little com- 
panion, as became his superior age and sex ; but 
he also petted her, and protected her, and taught 
her to play cricket. One day they were playing in 
a paddock, with Dr. Arrowsmith's sons, and Maud 
and Bessie Vyner, the Rector's daughters, and with 
young Cessford Ker, who went to a private school 
at Malvern. Christie had caught Ker out, and 
was entitled to an innings, but the boy would not 
leave his wicket, and insisted on her continuing to 
fag out. Tom remonstrated, but the other boy 
was obstinate. Tom took his bat from him, hurled 
him out of the way, and installed Christie in her 
proper place. 

" Well, I shan't bowl to her at any rate ! " said 
young Ker sulkily ; " and I will make my father 
ask Miss Vavasour not to let you come and play 
here again." 

"You're a young cad to cheat a girl ! " said Tom 
Singleton. 
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"Pm not a cad," the other answered. "My 
uncle IS an earl, and your father is so poor he is 
hardly a gentleman." 

"You young unlicked cub! " said Tom, "when 
my ancestors were fighting the French and sinking 
the Spaniards, yours were stealing our cattle." 

Now Mr. Ker, senior, was walking in the park 
with Miss Vavasour, and overheard young Single- 
ton's remark. This gentleman, who was the brother 
of the Earl of Haggistoun and Sowens, and whose 
family origin was lost in a fine Scotch mist of 
antiquity, was foolish enough tp be nettled by the 
schoolboy's remark. He was inordinately vain of 
his pedigree, yet he had as profound a respect for 
mere wealth as if he had sprung from a line of 
Glasgow weavers. The Firebraces kept a French 
cook; and Mr. Cessford Ker was as pleased to dine 
there on an average once a fortnight throughout 
the year, as they were to have a live Honourable 
who could always be depended upon to shed lustre 
on their hospitality. He called the wealthy 
Cockleby " my dear fellow," and patted old Bate- 
man, the retired corduroy merchant, who had 
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eight thousand a year, on the back. But he had 
not thought it worth while to know the Singletons, 
who gave no dinners ; and when he met Mr. Sin- 
gleton at Hunsford or Walwyn's Park, he had an 
uneasy feeling that that gentleman rather despised 
him for his canniness and thought him a snob. 
But Mr. Ker was not quite a snob, and he was not 
a bad fellow. Simply he was not a rich man, and 
he liked to live with people who were rich. It 
thrilled his patriotic soul to remember how Marshal 
de Noailles had cried out with enthusiasm, ^^Pardi, 
un gentilhomme est toujours gentilhomme 1 " when 
he saw the gallantry of the Scotch gentry serving 
as "private sentinels" in King Lewis's army; but it 
never occurred to him to act in the same spirit, or 
to recognise as one of his own order a gentleman 
who was both poor and untitled. 

"You are an impertinent young puppy !" he said 
to Tom, " and your father ought to chastise you." 

Tom grinned from ear to ear at the absurdity of 
this suggestion. 

" The governor's not one of the chastising sort,'* 
he said, " and he ain't likely to begin now. But 
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I am very sorry, sir, that I said anything so snob- 
bish as I said just now to your son. It was a cock- 
tailed thing of him, though, to bully a girl." 

" So it was, my boy," said Mr. Ker kindly, to 
whom the other children were eagerly explaining 
the origin of the dispute. " So it was, my boy, and 
you were quite right to tell him so ; " and then he 
muttered to himself : " it all comes of those cursed 
private schools ; Cosmo shall go to Eton after the 
holidays. But, young man," he added with a 
smile, " cattle lifting or stealing, as you call it, was 
one of our ways of spoiling the enemy, and was 
looked upon as an honourable achievement of 
war." 

"Oh, I know what fine felfows the moss- 
troopers were, and all about William of Deloraine 
from Sir Walter Scott ; and I should not have said 
anything cheeky about Scotchmen if your son 
hadn't told me I wasn't a gentleman." 

"But you are one, my boy, I swear," said 
Mr. Ker, who was quite won over by the boy's 
frank but respectful manner. 

" I hope I am, sir," answered Tom, laughing 
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as he ran back to his comrades, who were calling 
on him to come and field. 

Mr. Singleton's aunt, Lady Betty Willoughby, 
had insisted on the boy being sent to Harrow; 
and so he had gone there after the last Christmas 
holidays. " Of course you can't afford it," the old 
lady had said in answer to Mr. Singleton's objec- 
tions ; " but I am the boy's godmother, and have a 
right to give him his schooling. I know you 
thought me a shabby old woman for not presenting 
him with a mug when he was christened, and never 
sending him a tip on his birthdays. I have kept 
my tip till now. That is my notion of a god- 
mother's duty ; and that is what I solemnly pro- 
mised and vowed to myself I would do when the 
time came for doing it. As for hearing him his 
catechism, that was all nonsense, you know, when 
he'd got his own mother, who I have no doubt 
recollects hers a good deal better than I do mine. 
And when he comes to me at Noddington at 
Michaelmas, you need not expect me to take him 
to hear sermons unless old Canon Slocock dies in 
the meantime, or at any rate gets a new curate." 
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Miss Vavasour loved Tom Singleton better than 
she loved anyone in the world except Tom's 
mother. She gave him the run of her house and 
grounds, and kept a pony for him, a strong, shaggy 
Exmoor, which the boy had named Phooka after 
the Irish goblin horse about which his father had 
read to him in Crofton Croker's delightful legends. 
Before Tom came home for the holidays, Christie 
had once or twice mounted this animal, and had 
once gone as far as Fincham on his back, old 
Scriven, Miss Vavasour's groom, riding by her side 
and holding her bridle. Tom had quizzed her* 
unmercifully on this timid style of equitation, and 
had coaxed Miss Vavasour to let him ride one oC 
the carriage-horses, and to teach Christie to manage 
Phooka unassisted. She was an apt pupil, and 
almost as fearless as her young instructor. 

Mr. Graham and Fred came to Milsted in the 
middle of the holidays to remain until they were 
over, when Christie was to return with her father to 
London. They arrived an hour or two earlier than 
they were expected. Mr. and Mrs. Singleton were 
out, and Phoebe thought that Master Tom and 
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Miss Christie were "up to the park" To the 
park accordingly went Mr. Graham and his son in 
quest of them. Shouts of laughter attracted them 
to a secluded part of the demesne. There, to the 
horror of the elder gentleman, who was timid 
and nervous, and had a truly continental horror 
of tomboyism, they saw Christie, hatless and di- 
shevelled, riding Phooka barebacked over some 
pieces of felled timber, while Tom was cracking 
a long whip A la Widdicombe, and encouraging her 
with voice and gesture. 

" If you muff it this time, Christie," he was 
shouting, " I won't take you fishing^with me after 
dinner ! " 

« Oh yes you will, Tom ! " 

" I won't, I swear." 

" Not if I kiss you, Tom } " 

" No, not if you kiss me." 

"Not if I oh! Tom, here's papa and 

Fred ! " 

And in an instant the child was off Fhooka's 
back and in her father's arms. 

Miss Vavasour had called at Milsted on her 
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way from the parish school at which she was a 
pretty constant visitor, and had learnt from Phoebe 
that the two Grahams had gone to Walwjm's to 
look for Christie. She joined the group as 
Mr. Graham was pointing out the danger and even 
hinting at the impropriety of the pastime in which 
he had found his little daughter engaged. Tom, in 
the meantime, had gone back to the stables with 
Phooka. 

Miss Vavasour cut. short the old gentleman's 
apologies for his intrusion into the paddock before 
he had done himself the honour of calling at the 
house. 

" Don't scold Christie, Mr. Graham ; she is quite 
safe with Tom. He is the dearest boy in the 
world, and as tender of her as if he were her own 
brother.!' 

• Mr. Graham never contradicted a lady ; but he 
shuddered inwardly at the evidence he had seen 
of Tom's tenderness, and resolved to take an 
early opportunity of completing his lecture to his 
child on the rough and unladylike nature of her 
amusements. At present he only remarked, as he 
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took a pinch of snuff, and wondered whether it was 
the climate which made his country-people so 
barbarous, 

"Allow me to present to you. Miss Vavasour^ 
my son Frederick. He is Christie's own brother ; 
but he has never showed his fraternal affection by 
helping her to tear her clothes, or encouraging her 
to break her limbs." 

Frederick Graham was about two years older 
than Tom. When he first came to* England, 
he had been almost too elaborately courteous for 
a boy of his age. But Harrow had toned down 
his foreign exuberance of politeness, and had given 
him its own unmistakable stamp of easy good- 
breeding. Still he had not the frank charm of 
manner which won all hearts to his younger 
schoolfellow. He was more self-conscious than 
Tom, less incautious of committing himself. He 
had more ambition and less veneration. He was 
very clever and had qualified himself for a form 
at Harrow in which there were only two boys 
as young, and none younger than himself. In 
spite of his foreign training, he was as good in 
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the playing-fields as in the school ; and he had 
already quite a following in his house and in 
his form. He was almost universally admired 
and looked up to ; but he was not popular in 
the sense in which young Singleton was popular. 
No little fellow made of Fred Graham a friend 
and a protector. He would never have taken 
an unpopular boy by the hand, or brought forward 
a shy one. He never underrated his own powers, 
and he had no enthusiastic admiration for anyone. 
Of hero-worship he was utterly incapable, and he 
rather despised those who affected that form of 
idolatry. He had no generous love of praise, 
but he disliked to hear other fellows too highly 
spoken of. 

*Twas always ringing in his ears : 
"They call that boy as good as me." 

But he had les qualMs de ses d^fauts. He was 
honourable, courageous, free with his money, and 
very equal in his temper. 

The last half of the holidays was not, I think, 
quite so pleasant to Tom and Christie as the first 
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half had been. Fred was very supercilious in his 
manner to Tom, ajid made the most of his two 
years' seniority and more than two years' superiority 
of school position. Then, too, he was perpetually 
making cutting speeches to his little sister, for 
which Tom would have liked to knock him down. 
I think he would have tried to do so, for he was 
nearly as strong and as tall as his elder schoolfellow, 
but his better instinct told him that that would 
hardly be the best way of pleasing Christie, and 
Tom's great aim and object was to make every- 
thing pleasant to his little playfellow. Fred's 
overbearing manner and sneering tone to his sister 
had a good effect upon Tom. It made him very 
much more tender and chivalrous in his own 
demeanour towards her. He had begun by treating 
her as he would have treated a younger boy, kindly,, 
but with a certain air of mastership, as a well-con- 
ditioned sixth-form boy would treat a small fag. 
After Fred's arrival at Milsted, he was softer 
and more deferential in his manner to Christie 
Graham, hoping thus to shame her brother into 
treating her with more consideration. But Fred 
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only jeered at him and recommended that instead 
of returning with him to Harrow, Tom should go 
with Christie to the school at Brighton, to which 
her father thought of sending her. 

The holidays came to an end at last ; the boys 
went back to school, and Christian Graham re- 
turned with her father to London. Mrs. Singleton 
had, in private committee with her husband, lifted 
up her voice in gentle protestation against the 
Brighton scheme as both cruel and injudicious. 
"Why," she asked, "should Christie not have a 
governess in London, and pass three or four 
months of every year at Milsted } " 

"For no reason in the world, Hetty, except 
that the idea is yours while the other plan is 
Graham's own ; and that our philosophical friend 
piques himself on adhering to his own resolu- 
tions in spite of reason and in defiance of all 
persuasion." 

** Could I not talk him over, do you think > 
He is always so marvellously polite to me, that I 
think I might persuade him." 

" Sheer vanity on your part, old lady, to fancy 
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so," answered her husband. ''Graham likes to 
listen to your singing, and he likes you to listen to 
his talking. In both cases you flatter him, and he 
likes to be flattered even by a woman of your age, 
when he has no one younger to swing the censer. 
But if you were as young as when you insisted on 
marrying me, and as pretty as in those far-away 
days I used to think you, you would noit move 
Graham one hundredth part of an inch from 
any resolution which he had evolved out of his own 
wisdom." 

"Well, I shall try at any rate." 

"My dear, of course you will now that I 
have explained to you that the thing is im- 
possible." 

" I don't believe it is impossible, and I intend 
to succeed." 

" You won't." 

"Why not.?" 

"No woman shall succeed in Salique land," 
rejoined Mr. Singleton. It was that gentleman's 
way to laugh at his wife when he did not care to 
argue with her. He loved to close a discussion 
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with a ridiculous illustration, or a preposterous 
punning quotation as in the present instance. 

That same night, when their guest had said 
good - night and was out of hearing, Mrs. 
Singleton asked her husband very demurely and 
without any of the insolence of triumph: "What 
was the name of the governess Miss Vavasour 
speaks so highly of — the one who is leaving the 
Featherstons^ } " 

"Lowton, I think — Miss Lowton ; why?" 

" Because Mr. Graham has asked me to secure 
her for Christie if I like her." 

" You little witch ! how did you manage him ? " 

" Mr. Singleton, I never condescend to manage 
people. I convince them." 

" I never could whistle in my life," said her 
husband; "so with your permission I will hum 
Li/Ii6u//ero instesid '/' and with much gravity he 
proceeded to do so. 

" What do you mean, Sam ? " 

"Ah, what a pity it is women can't read 
Tristram Shandy! But how did you talk 
Graham over V 
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"By letting him think that he talked me 
over, of course." 

*' You wheedling, wicked little woman ; you 
mean that you made him believe that your scheme 
was his own. 1^11 never doubt your power again 
for good or evil. But how did you do it ? " ' 

" That I shall not tell you ; forewarned^ fore- 
armed^ you know." 

" You mean you may some day want to make 
me the unsuspecting victim of your tortuous 
policy. But I am not opiniated like Graham." 

" No, Sam, you are opiniated like yourself." 

And so Christian Graham was not sent to 
school then or thereafter. And she spent nearly 
all her holidays at Milsted; and she and Tom 
became faster friends than ever. Fred was not 
quite so frequent a visitor to Barleythorpe as his 
sister. He stayed about a good deal at the houses 
of his schoolfellows' parents. His principle was 
never to lose a chance of studying character 
and seeing the world, as he called visiting at 
pleasant country-houses. Tom had several friends 
at school, whom he liked very dearly and who 
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liked him quite as much; but nothing would 
have induced him to spend his holidays away 
from home. He not only loved his father and 
mother better than anyone else, but he was also 
more intimate with them. He did not talk to 
his dearest school chum half as unreservedly as 
he talked to " the governor." And this was lucky, 
for Sam Singleton, as we have said, was not 
altogether free from jealousy, and it would well- 
nigh have broken his heart if Tom had not 
looked upon him as his best and closest friend. 
And Miss Vavasour used to say the pleasantest 
sight she ever saw was to watch Tom coax and 
pet and tease and worship his mother. 

"As for me, my dear," the good-tempered 
spinster would remark, "that wicked Tom Sin- 
gleton laughs and makes game of me to such an 
extent that people who didn't know me would 
almost fancy there was really something funny 
about me, and that I was different from other 
folks." 



CHAPTER V. 

"DETESTED PARASITES, COURTEOUS DESTROYERS." 

The boy was sprung to manhood. 

Byron. 

Twelve years had passed since Tom Singleton 
came home for his holidays and found little 
Christie installed at Barleythorpe. 

One day rather late in the spring, a group 
of four persons was examining the famous col- 
lection of Canalettos in the Briihl Palace at 
Dresden, or rather pretending to do so, for they 
had been there half-a-dozen times before, and 
knew the pictures by heart. They were unmis- 
takably English in form and feature, but were 
distinguished by none of the grotesqueness of 
costume which foreigners have had too much 
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reason to consider characteristic of the British 
tourist. 

The two elderly gentlemen wore very much the 
same kind of hats and coats as they would have 
worn at an exhibition of pictures in Trafalgar 
Square, and the young ladies had just been pro- 
nounced almost Parisian in their toilettes by a very 
fastidious judge, the Vicomte de Papillon. That 
young gentleman, who was senior attach^ to the 
French Legation, had expressed his approval to 
the friend leaning on his arm, with the charming 
frankness commonly displayed by persons of his 
nation when speaking their mother-tongue in the 
presence of foreigners. 

" Confound the grimacing jackanapes ! " said 
Mr. Armstrong, the younger of the two elderly 
gentlemen, as the Frenchman passed in front of 
the ladies with a bold stare ; " do they suppose we 
don't know what they are talking about } " 

"Well, Uncle Jamie," said his niece, "they 
could hardly tell by instinct, you know, what a 
good linguist you are. If they had only heard 
now the purity and idiom of accent with which 
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you told the little French waiter at the hotel 
yesterday, that you could not ^porter d avoir voire 
viande faite d un chiffon^ they would never have 
ventured to talk secrets before you, I am sure." 

" You are an impudent puss, and give yourself 
airs on the strength of your eighteen months in a 
Parisian convent," answered the gentleman whom 
she addressed as Uncle Jamie, with a wintry smile 
on his thin lips. " But 'tis my belief that French 
is not, properly speaking, a language at all, but 
simply a code of signals. Shut up two Frenchmen 
in a dark room where they cannot see each other 
shrug their shoulders, kiss their finger-tips, and go 
through the rest of their idiotic gymnastics ; hang 
me if I believe they will understand much more 
of each other's conversation than if one were an 
Iroquois Indian, and the other a Cochin Chinese." 

*^ My uncle piques himself, Mr. Graham, on his 
John Bullism," said Miss Lascelles. "When he 
came to Paris to take me away from the convent, 
we went to see Got in * Le Due Job,' and, would 
you believe it } all the time I was crying my eyes 
out, he did nothing but yawn at the back of the 
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box, and in the intervals of humming ' Pop goes 
the Weasel.' " 

" My dear Miss Lascelles," answered Mr. 
Graham sententiously, "when you are as old as 
your uncle and myself, you will laugh at a good 
many things which make you cry now, and yawn 
at a good many things, my dear, which used to make 
you laugh. You will have outlived your sensibility 
to joy or sorrow. You will " 

"Then Beatrice will be very unlike you, papa," 
interrupted Christie Graham, whose face had 
recovered its usual sweet expression after a 
temporary flush of anger at the young Frenchmen's 
impertinence. " Miss Vavasour often doubts whether 
I shall ever be as young as you are. What do you 
think, Mr. Armstrong ? " 

" That Mr. Graham is the very youngest man I 
have the pleasure of knowing." 

The words were harmless enough, but there was 
something in the tone in which they were spoken 
that jarred on his niece's ear, though it appeared 
to pass unnoticed by Mr. Graham and his daughter. 

"Let us go out on the terrace," she said. "The 
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Germans make their picture galleries almost as hot 
as their dwelling-houses. This is a day for fresh 
air, and not for stifling stoves and shut windows. 
In England, now, on such a day as this -" 

"We never have such days in England,'* 
objected Mr. Graham. 

" Well, let us be thankful that we have them 
here, father," said Frederick Graham, who had 
just entered the gallery and joined the group. 
" I thought I should find you here. Miss Lascelles 
is quite right ; this is a day for out-of-door life. 
Let us go to the Caf(6 Belvedere; the views 
from thence are better worth looking at than 
Canaletto's paintings of them ; and we men can 
drink Bavarian beer while Miss Lascelles and 
Christie eat ices. I am sure it is quite hot 
enough." 

While they are refreshing themselves on the 
Briihl terrace, and listening to the glorious band 
of the Ritter Garde, it may be well to introduce 
the reader* to his new acquaintance, and to tell 
him how things have fared with the Grahams, who 
are old friends. 
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Notwithstanding Mr. Armstrong's compliment 

to his youthfulness, Mr. Graham had begun to 

look older than his years ; and yet time had not 
mellowed his temper or his wisdom. Those of 

his friends who remembered his wife wondered 
that they had not in her lifetime more appreciated 
her sound sense and gentle influence. In those 
days they had been too ready to say : '' What a 
pity it is that Mrs. Graham does not discourage 
her husband in his vanity and extravagance ! " 
Now that he was freed .from her kindly away, 
they saw that it was she alone who had kept his 
follies and foibles in any check at all. After 
twelve years of sweet dependence on a wise and 
loving woman, he had become less fit than ever 
to cope with the world single-handed. He had 
reverted with increased ardour to his old bachelor 
hobby of playing the r61e of Maecenas and 
honouring struggling genius with his patronage. 
He subsidised impracticable newspapers; printed 
books for authors who could find no publishers ; 
and bought pictures from artists who were not 
able to please the public. He lent money to 
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patentees who should have carried their inventions 
to Laputa ; and pensioned political refugees who 
should have been sent to Newgate. No doubt 
there was a certain weak benevolence in all this ; 
but there was more vanity. Mr. Graham dearly- 
loved to be surrounded by a little court of 
parasites. He filled his house in Bryanston 
Square with toadies and charlatans whose fawning 
manners and coarse flattery were most exasperating 
to his daughter. But though the old gentleman 
loved Christie very much in a selfish sort of way, 
he playfully rallied her for presumption if she 
offered to give him advice, and he affected to 
treat her remonstrances as the petulance of a spoilt 
child. One day, about a year before they set 
forth on the foreign trip which had now brought 
them to Dresden, she had expressed a strong 
wish that he would not enter into a certain wild 
speculation which she had heard him discussing 
with some of his toadies. 

" My love," he said, stroking her soft brown 
hair, and kissing her very tenderly on the forehead, 
"you would not be a woman if you were not 
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jealous of your old father's love for pursuits which 
you cannot comprehend. But it is for your sake, 
Christie, all for your sake, and Fred's, that I want 
to be rich and famous." 

" Surely, papa, we have money enough. What 
more can you want } '* 

" I want my daughter to be one of the greatest 
heiresses as she is the very best little girl in 
England. I want Frederick to have his patri- 
mony not only unimpaired, but augmented ; 
and his sister to have a fortune without di- 
minishing her brother's inheritance, or owing 
anything to his bounty. But I hear the carriage. 
Run along and pay your visits. Professor 
Schweiner and Dr. Mossman are to be here at 
four." 

" Oh papa ! why will you have anything to do 
with those odious men } " 

" They have promised," continued Mr. Graham, 
without noticing his daughter's interruption, "to 
modify the prospectus in the sense which I have 
recommended ; and I am proud to have my opinion 
in a matter of this kind deferred to by such an 
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illustrious savant as Schweiner, and so able a 
financier as Mossman." 

Miss Graham was not without misgivings 
that Schweiner, Mossman, and their congeners 
would be much more likely to diminish than to 
augment the patrimony her father spoke of ; but 
she tried to smile as she kissed him, and left the 

room. 

The next day was Sunday, and she took the 
opportunity of imparting her fears to her 
brother, who lived in chambers in The Temple, 
and seldom dined with his father and sister 
except on the first day of the week. But he 
declined to interfere. 

"So long as the governor leaves me to my 
own devices, pays my allowance regularly, and 
half my Christmas bills into the bargain, I don't 
see what right I have to object to his riding 
his hobby in his own way. He has deferred to 
my wish that none of his German and Jewish 
friends are to dine here on Sundays when I am 
at home, and I don't think it becomes me to 
object to his seeing as much of them at other 
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times as he likes. He is rich enough to afford 
his whims, and he is too much of a gentleman 
and too proud a man to touch the fortune 
which must come to his only son. You will 
have our mother's money, you know " 

*' Money ! Fortune ! " cried the girl in- 
dignantly. " Oh Fred ! as if it was that I 
was thinking about ! But it is horrible to have 
to look on and see poor papa duped by such 
shallow knaves." 

"The shallower they are the easier should it 
be for you who are with him all the time to 
make him see to the bottom of them. I only 
come here once a week, and I don't want to 
spend the time in argument." 

And so Christie Graham was foiled in her 
attempt to find help or sympathy in the only 
quarter in which she had a right to look for 
them; and the German and the Jew came and 
went, and brought others like them, and made 
themselves at home in Bryanston Square — 
everywhere but in the drawing-room. 

Once Mr. Mossman had requested Miss 
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Graham for some music, gallantly observing that 
she had a singing face. The request had been 
declined, and was never renewed. 

On another occasion, Professor Schweiner 
took up a book which Christie had been reading, 
and which she had laid by her side while she 
poured out the tea. 

"Dear young lady," he had said with a fat 
smile, "does your Mr. Papa permit you plays to 
read?" 

" I can safely leave it to Miss Graham's good 
taste and sense of propriety to choose her own 
literature," said her father with some dignity. He 
wished to show that the familiarity to which he 
submitted, for the love of science, must not be 
extended to his daughter. He added, however, 
in his usual tone: "What plays have you found 
to interest you, my love .?" 

"They are some that Miss Vavasour has 
asked me to look at with a view to the private 
theatricals she is getting up for the Barleythorpe 
hospital. However, I don't like either the ^ Black 
Sheep ' or the ' Serpent on the Hearth.' " 
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Professor Schweiner never again asked the sub- 
ject of Miss Graham's studies. 

A Polish lady, the Princess Trenetschka, who 
had been Mrs, Graham's most intimate friend 
in Rome, came to England about this time, 
and paid a visit of some length in Bryanston 
Square. 

She was very fond of Christie, and for her 

and for her dear mother's sake, was much vexed 

to see Mr. Graham the dupe and tool of the 

adventurers who traded on his confidence and 

battened on his hospitality. She had adroitly 

contrived to persuade him that it was he himself 

who originated her idea that he should let his 

London house for awhile and take his daughter 

to pay her a visit in her Palazzo at Messina. She 

hoped thus to break off his personal intercourse 

with the Mossmans and Schweiners, and that in 

his foreign travels he might take up with some 

newer hobby less fatal than scientific speculation. 

« 

The Grahams had passed the winter in Sicily, and 
were now on their way to Prague, from whence 
they proposed journeying to Vienna and Inns- 
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pruck, winding up their tour with a winter in 
Algiers. 

Christie Graham was now eighteen years old. 
Her eyes were still large and luminous and very 
kind. Her hair was darker than when she rode 
Phooka at the felled timber, but it was still shot 
with gold. She was now a full-grown woman, and 
Tom Singleton declared she was of the exact 
height a woman ought to be. I do not see what 
right that dragoon officer had to fix a standard 
of perfect womanhood ; but, as a matter of fact^ 
Miss Graham stood as nearly as possible five feet 
six inches. She was still very fair, with a clear 
transparent skin which the sun had kissed into 
infrequent and not unbecoming freckles. Her 
head was marvellously well set on her shoulders. 
Her nose was rather Roman than Grecian, but 
small and delicate withal. Her mouth, however* 
was the most beautiful feature in her face. 

" Diana's lips 
Were not more smooth and rubious.'' 

Her figure, neither robust nor very slight, would best 
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be described by the old English word for supple- 
ness and elegance which has become almost 
obsolete since the days when Waller wrote that 
his true love's waist was 

" Straight and clean 
As Cupid's shaft or Hermes' bow." 

Her forehead was rather broad and only 
moderately high. Altogether the face was one 
that attracted you by its comeliness, and won you 
by its honesty. When Christie Graham came 
into a room, a man's first remark was, "What 
a lovely girl ! " a woman's, " What a good 
face ! " The man's second thought was : " And I'll 
be sworn she is as good as she is beautiful." The 
woman on a second glance would say to herself : 
" 'Tis a pretty face too, as well as a good one." 

Frederick Graham was now a man of five-and- 
twenty. He was of middle height, had a hand- 
some face, a fairly good figure, and a certain un- 
mistakable air of distinction. He was, however, 
singularly unlike his sister. The coldness of his 
dark eye, and the squareness of his close-shaven 
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chin gave him an expression of haughty self- 
reliance which seemed to repel sympathy and to 
check confidence. At Oxford he had commanded 
the same kind of influence without strong personal 
liking as he had possessed at Harrow. He had 
won the Ireland, and had pulled stroke-oar f6r 
his university when the colour of the winning boat 
had been for the first time for many years dark 
blue. The other men at "The House" had been 
proud of him, and members of the smaller colleges 
had put themselves in the way to get a nod from 
him in the street or on the river. He had been 
one of the crack speakers at the Union too. But 
he had no intimate friend, and I do not think he 
wanted one. Like Proteus, he thought : 

** I to myself am dearer than a friend." 

Women, as a rule, liked him better than men did; 
and in a London ball-room, or at a Twickenham 
garden-party, he was generally able to secure 
the best partner for a dance, and the prettiest 
girl to saunter through the shrubberies with. 
Shortly after he had been called to the bar> 
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there is a tradition tbat on going home to his 
chambers after a ball or the opera, he had found 
a brief on his table which had been sent to him 
by his father's solicitor, who thought to please 
Mr. Graham, senior, and who knew that the 
young man had talent which he probably only 
waited for an opportunity to display. It is said 
that young Graham looked at the document as 
if he rather resented its impertinence in being 
there ; and that ^the next morning he quietly 
desired his clerk to "take it away." It would 
not be- just to infer from this that Fred was an 
indolent man. On a wet day, or if circumstances 
obliged him to remain in London after Good- 
wood, he would spoil many pens and deface a 
good d^al of paper. But his labours had not 
for their object the elucidation of a code of 
laws which is an imposing mystery to our own, 
and a solemn marvel to every foreign nation. 
His facile pen was devoted to the composition 
of poems, chiefly satirical ; and of novels in 
which the prevalent beliefs and prejudices of 
mankind were discussed with a fine cynical 
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superiority. As yet, however, none of his 
lucubrations had been given to the world. He 
had lately joined his father and sister at 
Dresden. 

Mr. Armstrong, the gentleman who denied 
that the French possessed an articulate language, 
was a publisher, and in his own person repre- 
sented the famous firm of Brown, Starkie, 
Richards, Armstrong, Wilson, & Co., whose 
names still appeared at full length on the title- 
pages of all his books. He was the cadet of a 
good Scotch family which had wisely never con- 
sidered itself degraded by the fact that one of 
its members had entered a trade which ought 
to be considered one of the liberal professions. 
Of late years his kinsmen "ayont the Tweed" 
had even plumed themselves on their connection 
with a man who had gradually elbowed his two 
living partners out of the firm (the other two 
had been dead before he was born), and secured 
for himself a position of considerable wealth and 
influence. He had taken his niece with. him to 
the great book-fair at Leipzig, and had run over 
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to Dresden to see the Green Vaults and the 
famous pictures. 

His orphan niece, Miss Lascelles, was the 
daughter of Mr. Armstrong's sister, who had 
married a clergyman of the English Church. 
In person she was quite as attractive as Christie 
Graham; indeed many people thought her more 
so, but the two women were as different in form 
and colouring as Hermia and Helena. In height 
Beatrice Lascelles did not come within three 
inches of the arbitrary standard set up by Mr. 
Singleton. Her hair and eyes were as nearly 
black as an Englishwoman's can be. Shakespeare 
tells us that 

** In the old age black was not counted fair ; " 

but it is hard to believe that at any time such 
beauty as Beatrice's can have been unappre- 
ciated. Her complexion was exquisitely delicate, 
though somewhat colourless. 

" Palliday no, ma piA eke la neve biaftcaj' old 
Mr. Graham would call it, who had taken a great 
fancy to the publisher's niece. But she was not 
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always pale. Though she was not nearly so 
impetuous and outspoken as Miss Graham, 
Beatrice Lascelles was by no means devoid of 
enthusiasm ; and when her heart was touched 
by the recital of any noble deed, or by very 
exquisite music, of which she was passionately 
fond, a delicate flush would mount to her cheeks, 
and make them look, to use the quaint simile of 
an old poet, 

" Like a rose-leaf crushed upon ivory." 

Miss Lascelles, too, possessed a strength of character 
and resoluteness of will little suspected even by 
her intimates, who were content to love and 
admire her for her gentle manners, quick wit, 
and kindly heart. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FREDERICK AND BEATRICE. 

Happy the bonds that hold ye ! 
Sure they be sweeter far than liberty. 
There is no blessedness but in such bondage ; 
Happy that happy chain ! Such links are heavenly. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

The Grahams and Mr. Armstrong were staying^ 
at the same inn, the Hotel Stephanie in the 
Liittichau Strasse, a quiet, old-fashioned house, 
unknown to Murray, and little frequented by 
English travellers. How Mr. Armstrong hap- 
pened to alight there I do not know ; Mr. Graham 
had been recommended to do so by the Princess 
Trenetschka, who knew the relative merits and 
demerits of every hotel in Europe. The old 
gentleman, who prided himself on being a cos- 
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mopolitan, was quite happy with the society of 
Madame Trenetschka's vivacious country people 
and the few Austrian families who were the principal 
patrons of the hotel in question. "Next to the 
Italians," Mr. Graham would gently dogmatise, 
"the Poles, especially the Polish women, are the 
pleasantest people in the world to live with. 
They are as high-bred as the Spaniards, and 
infinitely more spirituelles^ and the Austrians 
are what English gentlefolks used to be. I like, 
too, to be within an easy walk of the Grosse 
Garten." 

Mr. Armstrong had none of the suavity of 
manner which attracted the foreign denizens of 
the hotel to the other Englishman ; and we know 
that he was not an accomplished linguist. It 
was but natural, therefore, that he should have 
rather eagerly caught at the acquaintance of 
the only persons in the house with whom he 
could fluently converse, and to whom he could 
confidentially impart his candid contempt for 
the manners and customs of the forty -nine 
fiftieths of the civilised world who are not for- 
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tunate enough to be subjects of Queen Victoria. 
Mr. Graham had received his advances with ready- 
courtesy ; and a kind of intimacy had sprung 
up between them which was rather the result of 
propinquity than the consequence of much con- 
geniality of tastes or opinions. But Beatrice and 
Christie had fallen in love with each other at 
first sight, and Frederick Graham had not been 
tardy in entering the lists as his sister's rival. 

For the first day or two of their acquaintance 
the girls had walked and talked together without* 
interruption, and had passed many hours of every 
twenty-four in exchanging the innocent confidences 
which girls who take to each other never seem 
to get to the end of, and which to the male mind 
are among the deepest of unsolved mysteries. But 
long before they had exhausted the secrets of their 
short uneventful lives, their pleasant colloquies 
were checked and broken in upon by the presence 
of young Graham. 

On the first occasion of his accompanying 
them to the gallery, Christie had felt a flutter of 
proud pleasure at her brother's new-born eagerness 
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for her society, while Beatrice gave a little pout 
of annoyance at this manly invasion of their 
tite-ct-tite. But Christie's promised enjoyment 
of her brother*^ society and Beatrice's vexa- 
tion were almost equally short-lived. His sister 
scarcely got a word from Fred, and if he answered 
her questions arid remarks upon the pictures, it 
was to Beatrice rather than to her that his replies 
were addressed. Christie found this rather dull 
work, and felt as nearly cross as she knew how 
to be. She had sat for an hour on a bench by 
herself in front of Raphael's glorious masterpiece, 
scarcely looking at the picture, and wondering 
why sisters who pet and adore their brothers with 
all their hearts get no worship and very little 
show of affection in return. " Tom Singleton," 
she thought, "always made much more of me 
than Fred ever did ; and Tom is not even a 
relation." 

Beatrice, on the contrary, had been surprised 
to find how soon she repented of her petulance, 
and how much more she enjoyed the pictures than 
when she had gone with Christie alone. Her 
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companion was very pleasant and agreeable ; 
he knew so much, too, and told her so many 
entertaining stories of art and artists that she had 
never heard before. When Christie at last went 
in search of her companions, they were standing 
before Holbein's " Holy Family " at the other end 
of the gallery. She saw them for some minutes 
before they were aware of her approach. She 
stood behind them, too far off to be an eaves- 
dropper, but near enough to see them when their 
eyes met as each looked from the picture into 
the other's face. In a moment Christie's vexation 
and disappointment vanished as it seemed to her 
into a very far past. She was so happy that she 
felt her heart singing one of her sweetest and 
merriest songs, the words of which always rose to 
her lips when she was specially and exceptionally 
joyous. 

" Oh Christie ! what wretches we are to have 
left you to yourself all this time ! " 

" Don't make pretty speeches, please," said 
Christie, laughing. " I was never happier in my 
life, my dear, than I am at this moment" 
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On the fair white snow, as Mr. Graham had 
called it, of Beatrice's sweet face, came a ray of 
heavenly sunshine which mere mortals might have 
called a blush, as her eyes looked timidly into 
Christie's. 

Fred turned to his sister, and spoke so kindly 
and seemed so apprehensive lest she might have 
felt dull and neglected that she felt more than 
ever persuaded that her friend ought to be the 
happiest girl in the King of Saxony's do- 
minions. 

" Why, Singleton, what on earth are you doing 
here?" said Fred Graham, as a tall young man 
approached the group. There was no great 
warmth of welcome in the words. The honour 
of the British nation, so far as it depends, as 
Mr. Armstrong and many other persons seem to 
think it does depend, on a manly reticence and a 
graceless inurbanity of manner, was quite safe in 
the hands of Frederick Graham. But he was 
really very glad to see Tom, and so grateful to 
him for preparing him thfe means of a prolonged 
interview d quattt' occhi with Miss Lascelles, that he 
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resolved to repay the obligation at the first possible 
opportunity. 

Tom Singleton had grown from a chubby, 
smooth-faced boy into a long thin young man, so 
long and thin that, but for a certain squareness of 
frame, it would have 'been no libel to call him 
weedy or even lanky. But the surgeon of the 
regiment was wont to affirm that Singleton's 
figure was simply perfection, and the standard by 
which every British dragoon ought to be measured. 
" Not an ounce too much flesh, sir, not a scruple 
too little." 

" And bedad, his second charger is as like 'um 
as two pays,** said Dennehy the vet. "Look at 
his barrel ; look at his ** 

Davison turned scornfully from his equine 
colleague, and continued ; 

" If he was a hair's breadth taller or shorter 
now, Singleton wouldn't be, as he is, the best-made 
man in the Chestnuts, and that is something to be, 
sir," the doctor added, looking at his own full-blown 
proportions in the ante-room mirror ; "and only to 
think I was just such a figure myself once ! " 
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A roar of laughter had answered the sigh with 
which the surgeon bewailed his own degeneracy of 
form. 

*' Come, come, doctor," said a good-looking 
young comet, " five-and-twenty years' service may 
have given you extra breadth ; but, hang it, man, 
it can never diminish a fellow's height ! If you 
are a good four inches shorter than Tommy now, 
you must explain to us how you could have 
been any taller when you first joined ;" and the 
youngster also approached the mirror. 

" Look in the glass like a man, JoUiffe, if you 
want to see whether the fourth hair on your upper 
lip is sprouting yet ; and don't be casting sheep's 
eyes at yourself while you're pretending to read 
the visiting-cards in the frame," retorted . the 
medical officer; "you know there hasn't a soul 
called here for a fortnight but the parish priest 
and the new gauger." 

Christie Graham would have agreed with 
Surgeon Davison of the Chestnuts that Tom's 
figure was faultless ; but then she thought that his 
curly light brown hair was beautiful too, and his 
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yellow moustache, and his bright blue eyes, which 
generally beamed with fun, but which she had 
sometimes seen look very sad and tender. These 
were points, however, about which the doctor was 
absolutely indifferent, as they had no bearing on 
the lieutenant's merits as a fighting and riding 
animal. 

Christie had not seen Tom for more than a 
year. He was quartered in Ireland when the 
Grahams left London, and he had then not long 
returned from Canada. 

" I must echo Fred's question," said Christie 
to Tom, the others having walked on after the first 
greetings : " what on earth brought you here, 
Mr. Singleton .? " 

" A wish to see an old friend, Miss Graham ; " 
and the light blue eyes grew dark as he 
spoke. 

" Fred is very glad to see you, I am sure." 

" So it appears. Who is the girl he is talking 
to .? " 

" Miss Lascelles." 

" Ah ! I see. ' Let us not to the marriage of 
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true minds admit impediments.' We must walk 
slower." 

" Don't be absurd, Tom." 

" No, Christie." 

"I beg your pardon. I ought to have said 
Mr. Singleton." 

" Will you kindly inform me why you ought to 
have said Mr. Singleton } " 

" Well, we are grown up now, you know." 

"There's no doubt about that," said Tom, 
looking with undisguised admiration at the tall 
graceful young woman by his side, " But excuse 
me if I fail to see the relevancy of the remark." 

" And we are not relations." 

*' No ; we are not relations.*' 

" And Fred said the other day that he did not 
at all approve of young men and women who 
were not related, calling each other by their 
christian-names." 

" Oh ! Fred said that, did he t May I ask if 
Mr. Graham said so too } " 

*' No, papa never notices those things." 

" You are fond of my mother, I think } " 
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" I love Lady Singleton better than any- 
one in the whole world, except papa and 
Fred." 

"And you will acknowledge, I suppose, that 
she may be as good a judge as Fred of the 
proprieties and so forth ? " 

" Of course ; she must be a much better 
one/* 

" And did she ever tell you to call me 
Mr. Singleton ? " 

'* Never." 

"Well then, as neither she nor your father 
has inculcated this lesson of formality, I think 
if I were you I should go on calling my old 
playfellow, Tom'* 

"Very well then, Tom," answered Christie 
with a laugh which did not hide her blushes. 

"And now let us compare notes about what 
we have both been doing since we last met at 
Milsted." 

Miss Graham gave her friend an account of 
her travels, and Tom told her a good many 
anecdotes of his military life ; praised some of his 
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comrades, laughed at others, and grew specially- 
enthusiastic in speaking of his colonel. 

"I don't believe that any man is really such 
a paragon as you make out Colonel Estcourt 
to be." 

"You are as bad as Aunt Betty, Christie. 
I was telling her the other day about him : 
* Thomas,' she said — she always calls me Thomas, 
you know — 'according to you, your colonel is a 
perfect Bishop Heber/ The old lady's beau-ideal 
of everything is Bishop Heber, whom she used 
to know when he had a living somewhere in her 
part of Cheshire. 'I don't know much about 
Bishop Heber, ma'am,' I said, ' except what you 
have told me; but I'll be hanged if I believe 
that he or any other bishop that ever lived could 
take his men skirmishing across country like 
old Estcourt.'" 

" No, I daresay not," said Christie, smiling. 

''I am sure of it," repeated Tom Singleton 
gravely. 

The reader will have observed that Miss Graham 
had spoken of her old friend as Lady Singleton. 
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How was this ? Had Sam Singleton obtained 
re-employment and been made a K.C.B. ? No, 
he was apparently as dead officially as if he had 
never been born. His services had been clean 
forgotten. What were his ambition, his qualifi- 
cations, his shattered hopes, or his claims founded 
on long and faithful service to the Board of 
Protocols, which had new men to provide for? 
One of the governing council of that Board, 
Lord Cadbury, who had been Singleton's fag at 
Eton and chum at Merton, was so afraid of the 
retired Resident taking advantage of their old 
friendship to press inc6nvenient claims for re- 
employment, that he thought it prudent to drop 
the intimacy altogether. This was easily done, 
as no man was quicker at seeing when he was 
snubbed than Sam Singleton. When Tom got 
his commission through the intervention of Lady 
Betty, who completed the good deed by making 
him a liberal allowance, his regiment was quartered 
at Hounslow. By his father's desire, he left a 
card at Lady Cadbury's. That good creature 
was not allowed to take any notice of it or to 
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ask the lad to dinner. Tom met his lordship 
afterwards at a lev^e, and was given an oppor- 
tunity of grasping two fingers of the nobleman's 
hand. The young dragoon rejected the proffered 
indulgence with a smile, which made the Secretary 
of the Board of Protocols blush. 

" The first peer's father was a pawnbroker," 
said Mr. Graham, when Tom narrated the incident 
in the evening in Bryanston Square. 

The old republican was indignant with Lord , 
Cadbury for his meanness; but it pleased him 
to find his favourite theory exemplified that blood, 
like murder, cannot be hid, but " will out " sooner 
or later, 

Tom only laughed. 

A short matrimonial colloquy between Mr. and 
Mrs. Firebrace will explain how Mrs. Singleton had 
come to be " my lady." 

" Then they belong to the aristocracy after all," 
said the director's lady, putting down The Momiftg 
Post with something like a groan. " And all these 
years I have never asked them to dinner." The 
tears almost rose to the good woman's eyes in 
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contrition for her neglected opportunities. "And 
see, among the distinguished people whom this 
sad event will place in mourning are the Marquis 
and Marchioness of Tuam, Lord and Lady 
Kiltrough, Sir Hamilton and Lady Glanmore, 

and Lady Betty Willoughby Robert, 'tis all 

your fault." 

"Mine, my dear! How? I didn't kill Sir Gerald 
Blennerhasset." 

"Don't be flippant, Mr. Firebrace. I hate 
flippancy. You who go to London so much, 
ought to have found out long ago that they were 
somebody." 

" My love, it is only an Irish baronetcy, after 
all," said the director consolingly, "and I don't 
believe an acre of land goes with it." 

" Robert, your vulgarity shocks me. Is money 
what we value in our friends ? What a terribly 
unrefined notion!- Oh, it was too stupid of yoir, 
who belong to a West End club, not to have 
discovered ^" 

"That Mr. Singleton had a second cousin, 
a baronet, and that that baronet had lost both 
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his sons of diphtheria six weeks before his 
own death. One must be as clever as you, my 
love, to evolve those facts out of one's own inner 
consciousness," 

" And to think that they had titled people for 
their relations all this time ! " 

" Besides," continued Mr. Firebrace, " the man 
whom Singleton succeeds had taken his wife's 
name, so one had no clue at all, you see;" and 
Mr. Firebrace was about to leave the room. 

" Stay a moment, Robert ; you must stop at 
Milsted Cottage, and leave our cards with kind 
inquiries and condolences." 

"I'll be d — d if I do," said the meek director, 
who, like all meek men, had temporary fits of 
self-assertion; "we have never been decently civil 
to the Singletons, and I am not going to have you 
make us the laughing-stock of the county by 
toadying them now." 

" Robert ! " 

But it was one of the director's days for 
London, and he had left the house before the 
courage had had time to ooze out of the fingers 
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which were now grasping the reins of his smart 
mail-phaeton, as he drove his iron-grays at a 
rattling pace down the road which led to the 
railway station. 

Mrs. Firebrace had been contradicted, but she 
was not to be thwarted, and so that resolute lady 
sat down at her Davenport, and composed one of 
those eloquent billets which her friend and flatterer 
Mr. Minnet, the curate, was wont to pronounce 
perfect flowers of style — " Perfect flowers, my dear 
Mrs. Firebrace, I assure you." 

" Dear Lady Singleton, 

"I know by sweet experience that heartfelt 
sympathy oft-times soothes the wound which time 
and piety alone can heaL Such sympathy you 
must allow Mr. Firebrace and myself, as near 
neighbours^ to offer to you and to dear Sir Samuel 
under the heavy bereavement which has now be- 
fallen you. 

^'Partial friends have pronounced me to possess 
a peculiar gift for speaking comfort to a bleeding 
heart. I take no credit for this, as I am aware 
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that it IS to a kind Providence I owe my cheerful 
temper and any little talent of conversation with 
which I may be endowed. 

" I frankly confess that in your tune of trouble I 
greatly covet the privilege of your friendship, a 
privilege which my, perhaps, silly diffidence pre- 
vented my seeking in your happier hours. And I 
shall be happy indeed, to sit with you and cheer 
your ladyship's spirits, and too pleased shall I be if 
I can assist with head or hands in the selection 
and preparation of the mourning garb which I 
presume you will desire to have ready to appear in 
at church on Sunday. 

" Yours sympathizingly, 

"Amelia Firebrace." 

"Mr. Minnet does not flatter. I Iiave a gift 
for graceful letter-writing," thought the good lady, 
as she read over her composition. " Your lady- 
ships too, once introduced, and as if by accident, 
is just the thing. It is vulgar to be-lord and 
be-lady people too much, but I have hit the right 
mean." 
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Mrs. Firebrace always thought she hit the right 
mean. It is good to see what a childlike un- 
questioning faith many persons who have attained 
middle-age still retain in their own virtue and 
wisdom. 

The groom who conveyed the letter to Milsted 
Cottage returned very shortly with an answer. 

"Dear Mrs. Firebrace, 

" My wife is so busy with Miss Pinner^ 
preparing what you gracefully call her mourning 
garb, that she has deputed me to answer your 
letter in order not to keep your messenger waiting. 

" Your condolences and offers of assistance are 
most kind, and, believe me, we quite appreciate 
them. But we .are not at all unhappy, and you 
will excuse me if I smile a little at the notion 
of my having suffered any very heart-breaking 
bereavement in the death of a relation whom I 
never saw. 

"My wife could not dream of giving you the 
trouble to come to us. I am ashamed to say 
that she is almost as cheerful as myself; and Miss 
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Pinner thinks that she will require no assistance 
in making her look as much otherwise on Sunday 
next as the congregation have a right to expect. 

" Faithfully yours, 

" Samuel Singleton." 

" It is all Robert's fault," said poor Mrs. 
Firebrace, with a sigh. (Strange to say she 
credited her husband with none of her own im- 
peccability.) " But they will be out of mourning 
by midsummer, and 1^11 get them here to dinner 
when the judges come down, or TU die for it." 



CHAPTER VII. 



MR. GRAHAM LEAVES US. 



And is old Double dead? 

Shakespeare. 

To smell at a turf of fresh earth is wholesome for the body. No 

less are thoughts of mortality pordial to the souL 

Fuller. 



Our friends remained a few weeks longer in 
Dresden, and some of them at least had what the 
Americans call "a good time" there. One day 
they drove over to see the porcelain factory at 
Meissen and picnicked under the walls of its fine 
old castle. On another they made a pilgrimage 
to the classic home of Gustel von Blasewitz. On 
these occasions Frederick Graham generally paired 
off with Beatrice Lascelles, and Tom Singleton 
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with Christie Graham, while the elders would 
repose themselves in a cafe or a bier-garten, 
until the' young folks roused them to return 
home. 

Very bright and sunny were those weeks to 
young Graham and to Beatrice, who, a day or two 
after the memorable visit to the Royal Gallery, 
were openly declared lovers with the full consent 
of parent and guardian. Mr. Armstrong had 
eagerly welcomed the engagement, and though 
Mr. Graham winced a little at first at the notion 
of having a bookseller^s niece for a daughter-in-law, 
his scruples were cleverly set at rest by his son, 
who reminded him that his favourite patrician- 
republicans of Venice, Genoa, and Florence, had 
owed to commerce all their wealth and much of their 
distinction. The old gentleman reflected too that 
Mr. Armstrong might be of service to him in 
bringing out Professor Schweiner's work " On 
the Philosophy and Feasibility of Aeronautic 
Railways." 

The publisher knew Mr. Graham to be a rich 
man who could afford to pay for his fancies, and 
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he cheerfully undertook, therefore, to usher into 
the world the German's work as a handsome folio 
and to make arrangements for enriching it with 
copious illustrations by the ablest draftsmen. Mr. 
Graham was to write a preface ; and the publisher 
was also to produce Mr. Graham's own magfium 
opus on " Progressive Psychology," the old gentle- 
man's latest and present hobby being a burning 
desire to light the way for himself and others 
through the fogs of metaphysics. Whether he 
succeeded in his task, or, like the famous Mr. 
Parker, 

*^ made that darker 
Which was dark enough before," 

must be left to the students of that delightful 
science to decide. It is probable that one half of 
them would consider Mr. Graham's volume the 
work of an all-but-inspired genius, and that the 
other moiety would pronounce it the production 
of a pestilent lunatic. 

While the elders discoursed of books and philo- 
sophy, Beatrice Lascelles and Frederick Graham 
were becoming proficients in that sweet science 

VOL. I. I 
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which, like Dogberry's reading and writing, comes 
by nature. 

Tom Singleton and Christie Graham were to 
all outward appearance enjoying themselves as 
much as the rest of the party. They could con- 
verse with the pleasant freedom of old friends 
and playfellows. Fred's objection to their calling 
each other by their christian-names had been 
forgotten even by himself, and there was no 
reason why they should not have been on the 
same happy footing with each other as they had 
stood on for the last twelve years. 

But alas! for the optimists who think that 
mankind is governed by reason as the tides are 
governed by the moon : the more cause there was 
for these young people to be free and happy and 
unrestrained in each other's society, the more 
constrained and unjoyous and ill at ease they felt 
and appeared. 

Why was this } Tom Singleton loved Christie 
Graham very dearly, and he was a poor man. 
The baronetcy which had devolved upon his father 
had brought with it no accession of wealth, as 
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his cousin's property was unentailed and had gone 
to his daughters. Mr. Singleton's pension would, 
of course, die with him, and Tom had nothing to 
depend upon but the value of his commission and 
an allowance of three hundred pounds a year, made 
to him by Lady Betty, who was now eighty years 
old and had many relations who stood to her in a 
nearer degree of kinship than her husband's great- 
nephew. 

Tom had now been for six years in the 
Princess Charlotte's Own Chestnuts. He had 
joined his regiment at Hounslow, and soon after- 
wards accompanied it to Canada. He was now 
on leave from the head-quarters at Cahir. 

During those six years he had learnt to 
realise the fact that he and Christie were not 
and never could be, brother and sister; that he 
loved her with such a love that 

" Forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love, 
Make up his sum." 

He believed her to be rich, at any rate in 
expectations. He knew that the old republican, 

I 2 
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her father, was ambitious for her, that her brother 
would resolutely oppose her marriage to a pauper, 
and that his being a prospective baronet would 
be scored as a point against him rather than in 
his favour. 

And so there was little of his old joyousness 
nowadays in Tom Singleton's tone and manner, 
when he talked and walked with his old play- 
fellow, i 

'-> 

Of course some reader may say that if he had 

not hardihood enough to put his fortune " to the 

touch, to win or lose it all," he had no right 

to follow her to Germany. There is much reason 

in the remark, and I can only reply to such 

sage objector: "Go to the moth, thou critic, 

and watch how carefully that wise insect avoids 
hovering near the flame which he knows will 

burn him." 

Thomas Singleton had undoubtedly some over- 
strained and fantastic notions. Many young 
fellows with a high sense of honour would think 
a man as mad as Don Quixote to lose a chance 
of winning the woman he loved because she was 
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rich as well as good and beautiful. But though 
the elder Singleton was a fat man and the 
Spaniard a thin one, there was not a little moral 
resemblance between them ; and Tom was his 
fathers son as well as his mother's. If he had 
inherited the sweet unselfishness of the one 
parent, some of the oddities of the other had 
likewise been transmitted to him. And among 
these was a jealous sensitiveness to unexpressed 
censure, or rather, an active suspicion that his 
motives or the motives of those dear to him 
might be misjudged by others. He would feel 
his face flush, even when he was alone, if he 
thought that Mr. Graham, or more possibly his 
son, could suspect Lady Singleton of an arrikre- 
pens^e of calculation in the more than motherly 
kindness she had shown to Christie, who had 
spent nearly the half of every year at Milsted 
since she first came to England. 

But it must not be supposed that my hero 
is altogether unworldly or unpractical. He 
hoped very much that Lady Betty would leave 
him a share of her large property, and that every- 
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thing would not go to the Lechmeres and to 
his cousin Billy Singleton of the 27th Lancers, 
who was on the commander-in-chief's staff in 
India. He certainly did not desire the death of 
his ancient relative, who had always been a kind 
friend to him and whom he very heartily liked. 
But he knew that she could not live many years 
longer, and he was by no means so superior to 
material considerations as not to wish that her 
death might put him in a position to ask for 
Christie Graham's hand without anyone daring 
to question the honesty of his motives in doing 
so. But until that moment came he schooled 
himself to be silent about his hopes, although 
silence was pain and grief to him. 

And this is how it came to pass that those 
weeks at Dresden were not altogether so pleasant 
to Tom and Christie as to Fred and Beatrice. 
Tom was often constrained and almost sheepish 
because he did not feel himself free to speak of 
the one subject nearest to his heart; and 
Christie was disappointed and well-nigh sick of 
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the hope deferred of hearing the words which 
were never spoken. 

Let no prudish lady, young or 6ld, venture 
to blame Miss Graham for this disappointment 
and heart-sickness. She was as good and pure 
as an English girl should be, or she would have 
been no heroine of mine. But she loved Tom, 
and she knew that Tom loved her, although he 
had never told her so, and she yearned to hear 
the words spoken which would give her a 
right to utter the love which overflowed her 
heart. 

But Tom left Dresden and rejoined his 
regiment without speaking them: and shortly 
afterwards, when the Grahams and Armstrongs 
were at Prague, Mr. Graham was taken ill and 
for months could not be moved from his hotel. 
When he partially recovered, he grew more 
eager than ever for the publication of his own 
and Professor Schweiner^s writings ; and Mr. 
Armstrong, whose business required his presence 
in London, promised to hurry them through the 
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press with as much haste as was consistent with 
their appearance in a dress becoming their value 
and importance. 

In the early autumn the physicians not only 
allowed, but advised the invalid to travel south" 
wards : and then there came to the old man a 
passionate longing to visit once more the city 
which he had so dearly loved, but the very 
name of which had for years past been odious 
to him. 

Accordingly Christie wrote from his dictation 
a letter to the Princess Trenetschka, who had 
resumed her residence at Rome, begging her to 
secure suitable accommodation for the three 
Grahams and for Beatrice, whom they had 
persuaded Mr. Armstrong to leave behind with 
them. The Polish lady surrendered to her 
invalid friend the suite of apartments which 
she occupied in a handsome palace in the 
Piazza di Spagna, and she herself took a higher 
floor in the same house. 

In Christmas week the publisher joined 
them there. He, found Mr. Graham terribly 
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broken. He had had a sharp attack of paralysis 
which left him with impaired speech and nerveless 
limbs. His mind and memory were only slightly 
affected, but the querulousness of his temper 
had increased tenfold. Except when Madame 
de Trenetschka insisted on their taking a little 
exercise while she installed herself as Mr. 
Graham's nurse, Christie and Miss Lascelles 
were kept close prisoners in the sick man's apart- 
ment ; and even Mr. Armstrong and Frederick 
felt bound to give up a large portion of their 
time to the entertainment of the exacting invalid. 

Young Graham made use of this opportunity 
to read some of his manuscripts to Mr. Arm- 
strong, who pronounced them to be full of promise 
and genius. 

" With a very little labour," he would say, " you 
may not only achieve distinction but win fame and 
immortality. . Genius, however, my dear Frederick, 
is too often idle, though some people have defined 

genius to be industry." 

* 

"They might as well call it neatness or 
punctuality," said Frederick indignantly. 
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"I have never seen a quite satisfactory definition 
of genius," observed Beatrice. 

" Or of humour, or of wit, or of love," said- 
Christie Graham. "Of course you have not. 
These things are indefinable, and it is pedantic to 
attempt to label an essence as if it was a geological 
specimen. How can you find a synonym for what 
has no counterpart } " 

" I think I could define love," whispered 
Frederick to Beatrice. 

" Indeed ! and how ? " 

" As heaven on earth." 

" But love is sometimes unhappy." 

" Not such love as ours." 

" Is not that rather a selfish speech } " 

" Love is a sublime selfishness." 

" What a contradiction of similes — love, heaven, 
and selfishness ! " 

"Is not heaven itself a divine selfishness of 
enjoyment } " 

But Frederick Graham saw that Beatrice looked 
pained and reproachful, so he turned the conversa- 
tion with a laugh. 
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Mr. Graham lingered on until the middle of 
February. For a week or so before he died, his 
irritability had entirely disappeared, and he would 
lie for hours in a drowsy state, only rousing himself 
now and then to say a few words of kindness and 
gratitude to those about him. His old courtesy 
and gentleness of manner had quite returned, and 
as he felt death approaching he met it with some- 
thing more than resignation. His wife's name 
was often on his lips, and when he spoke it an 
eager look would come into his eyes, as if he 
was impatient to go to her who was waiting for 
him. 

A day or two before he died he joined in the 
prayers offered by the English chaplain who had 
formerly been curate at Barleythorpe. "Yes," 
repeated the old republican, "Thine is the kingdom. 
In earth, as in heaven, there should be no kingdom 
but Thine." 

Mr. Minnet looked terribly shocked. That a 
man who valued the Sacraments of the Church 
should go out of the world with a profession of 
republicanism on his lips, seemed to argue an 
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inconsistency of mind hardly compatible with 
perfect sanity, and he feared lest he had been 
administering to a person whose intellect was too 
enfeebled by illness to comprehend the solemn rites 
in which he had been participating. 

A charitable hope that he could not quite have 
understood the scope of the sick man's words 
prompted the chaplain to say to Miss Graham: 
" Parliament met yesterday. Do you not think it 
would be a graceful act if we, subjects of Queen 
Victoria, temporarily sojourning in a popish land, 
were to kneel down again and make a common 
recognition of the blessings we enjoy under our 
limited Protestant monarchy by repeating the 
prayer appointed to be said for the High Court of 
Parliament during their session ? " 

"Thank you, but I do not think we must 
try papa's strength any more," said Christie. 

Mr. Graham had often met Mr. Minnet at 
Barleythorpe, and been amused by his resemblance 
to the immortal Mr. Collins. Even now a 
smile flickered over his lips as, with a courteous 
shake of the head, he extended his transparent 
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fingers to the loyal chaplain, who with a soft sigh 
pressed them and left the room. 

After Mr. Graham's death, Christie's strength, 
which had been sustained by her high courage 
and filial love during four months of unceasing 
attendance in a sick-room, gave way suddenly 
and altogether. 

For many weeks she lay in a low fever, 
hovering between life and death. Fred and 
Beatrice nursed her through it very tenderly; 
and by the first week of April she was out of 
danger and on the road to recovery. But she 
was still so weak and so liable to a relapse from 
any excitement, that the doctor forbade her 
friends to engage her in conversation for more 
than a few minutes at a time, and then only on 
the most indifferent and commonplace subjects. 

One day, however, when Beatrice alone was 
in the room with her (Mr. Armstrong had gone 
back to England, leaving his niece under 
Madame de Trenetschka's chaperonage), Christie 
insisted on being told everything that had hap- 
pened since her father's death. 
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"I am strong now, and it will do me much 
more harm to lie here fancying all sorts of things 
than to be told out plainly why Fred looks so 
anxious and put out. Is it that I am keeping 
him from going back to England to look after 
things ? " 

Beatrice, too, thought that suspense and mystery- 
would be far more prejudicial to her friend than 
such bad news as she had to communicate. She 
told her, therefore, without further preamble, the 
following facts. 

Fred had had letters from England which 
showed that Mr. Graham had left his affairs in a 
wretched state of confusion, and that claims had been 
brought against the estate of such a nature and 
by such persons as almost to warrant Mr. Minnet's 
suspicion that the old gentleman could hardly 
have been of sound mind. The family solicitors 
feared that, taking the most favourable view of 
the case, Mr. Graham, who had had the entire 
control of his own and his wife's fortune, unfettered 
by trustees, had engaged in so many and such 
wild speculations, and had made loans and advances 
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to so many insolvent persons and exploded 
companies, that scarcely anything would be saved 
from the wreck of a very noble property. And 
they urgently pressed Frederick to return home 
with as little delay as possible, in order to look 
into matters for himself, to pay off such claims 
as were just, and to devise the best mode of 
resisting those which were fictitious or fraudulent. 

Will Miss Graham fall in my readers' estima- 
tion when they are told that her first thought on 
hearing this news was a horribly selfish one ; and 
that if she had put it into words, it would have 
run thus : " Then I am no heiress after all. I am 
so glad, for now, if Tom Singleton loves me, he 
need not be afraid to tell me so ! " 

When Fred came to her room, she told him 
how she had persuaded Beatrice to tell her all 
that had happened. She promised to get well 
very soon, and to go back with him to England, 
and to help him in every way to make the best 
of things. 

Fred was about to speak, and with some 
vehemence, but at a sign from Miss Lascelles he 
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bit his lips and refrained even from bad words, 
while Beatrice remarked that it would be time 
enough to talk of moving in another fortnight, 
and that she niust rest and keep herself quiet now, 
or she would not be fit to travel even then. 

*' Then I will be very good and quiet," Christie 
said, " for you ought to be in England, Fred, and 
it is horrible that it should be I who detain you 
here." 

"Now you are beginning to excite yourself, 
and that won*t do," said Beatrice ; " let me shake 
up your pillow. Now be quite quiet and good, 
and then perhaps I will read to you. Dr. Cop- 
pinger says that I may ; but you must leave the 
room, FrQd, first ; so good-bye, and not another 
word." 

"Well, now then read, you imperious little 
Napoleon," said Christie, smiling and using a 
nickname which Frederick had fastened upon 
Beatrice. The young gentlewoman had in very- 
sooth a pretty commanding little way with her 
which made the sobriquet not altogether inap- 
plicable. 
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" What shall I read ? '' 

"Pick something amusing out of Galignani) 
or stay — have no letteis come for me while I have 
been lying here ? " 

" Yes, but you must not read them." 

" But you can read them to me/^ 

" There might be secrets." 

" There might be, but I don't think there are." 

There were three letters for Christie, one from 
Miss Vavasour and two from Lady Singleton. 
These letters were full, not of condolences but of 
true loving kindness and sympathy. Christie 
had for years looked upon Lady Singleton almost 
as a mother. It was therefore with a sharp sense 
of pain, which she felt was selfish and unworthy, 
that she learnt from those letters that she was to 
lose her best friend's wise counsel and ready help 
at the moment when they were most necessary 
and would have been most precious to her. 

Lord Cornewall Granby had never been the 
elder Singleton's immediate official superior, but 
he had had occasion, some years back, to recognise 
the tact and prompt decision with which that 

VOL. I. K 
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gentleman had averted a difficulty between the 
government to which he was accredited and one 
of our dependencies. The matter had passed from 
his mind till the other day, when the governorship 
of the colony in question became vacant. He could 
not lay his hand on anyone whom he considered 
a specially good man for the rather difficult post ; 
and as he was puzzling whom he should select 
for the appointment, our friend's name and former 
services recurred to him. His lordship was one 
of those rare statesmen, dmes d'ilite, who think 
that the man best capable of serving the Crown 
in any particular office should be called upon 
to do so, irrespective of all other considerations* 
So he put on his hat and crossed the street to ask 
the Secretary of the Board of Protocols what had 
become of Mr. Singleton. He learnt that that 
gentleman was still hale and active, that he was 
a baronet without an estate, and that he was most 
desirous of active employment. And so the 
governorship was offered to Sir Samuel, and 
accepted by him; and Lord Cadbury wrote a 
very affectionate letter to his old chum, saying how 
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intensely pleased he was that he had at last been 
able to be of service to his dear friend Tjy bringing 
his name to the notice of the Colonial Secretary. 
Sir Samuel Singleton, in the warmth and amplicity 
of his heart, wrote back a letter full of kindness 
and unsuspecting friendship. His wife, who, with 
all her gentleness, was a far better reader of 
character than her husband, was at first rather 
angry that Sam did not see through Lord 
Cadbury's transparent and impertinent humbug ; 
but she refrained from saying what she thought. 

" A faith 'and trust like dear Sam's, which can 
survive neglect and ingratitude and disappointments 
and still flourish green and fresh, is too precious 
a gift to be trifled with," she had said to Miss 
Vavasour, who was the friend and confidante of 
wife and husband alike. 

"Green enough," said that lady, "there is 
something so provoking and yet so touching in 
that man's resolute refusal to see falsehood or 
wickedness in anybody, that I declare I never 
quite know whether I want most to kiss him or to 
shake him for it." 

K 2 
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Before Christie was well enough to have her 
letters read to her, Sir Samuel Singleton and his 
wife were halfway on their voyage to the Cata- 
maran Settlement 



CHAPTER VIII. 



MR. LANFEAR. 



" Ce notaire etait fort honnete homme ; et il avait un coeur d'or." 
, . . . "Bon coeur et mauvais negociant," reprit-il, en parlant de 
Birotteau. De Balzac. 

Christie Graham's youth and strength of con- 
stitution, aided by a resolute will, enabled her to 
get well very speedily now that convalescence had 
once begun ; and in less than three weeks after 
Beatrice had read to her Lady Singleton's letters, 
she had returned to England with Fred and 
Beatrice, the kind-hearted Madame de Trenetschka 
accompanying the party as chaperon. 

On • their arrival in London, the Polish lady 
delivered over Beatrice to her uncle, who met 
her at Charing Cross ; and then hurried off to 
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Northamptonshire, on a visit to some of her 
numerous acquaintances. I believe that there was 
not a county in the United Kingdom, or a province 
in any country of Europe, in which that lady had 
not friends ever ready and anxious to give her a 
hospitable welcome. She went through life, en- 
joying its good things very heartily. A woman of 
the world, she was neither worldly nor selfish. 
She was always ready to do a kindness, and never 
calculated very closely the cost or trouble a good 
action gave her. She had a full purse, a kind 
heart, and an even temper. She hurried about so 
much among her numerous friends that, though 
she never forgot them, she was able to dismiss 
their troubles from her mind just as a kind-hearted 
doctor is able to divert his thoughts from the 
sufferings of his patients when he is no longer of 
use in mitigating them, and when his nerve and 
science may be in request elsewhere. She would 
go from a funeral to a wedding, and be as bright 
and pleasant at the one as she had been helpful 
and comforting at the other. She had given up, 
without even an inward murmur, all the pleasures 
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of the Roman Carnival, which she dearly loved, 
in order to nurse an old man who was hardly 
conscious of her presence, and to do propriety to 
three young people, two of whom devoutly wished 
her in Behring's Straits. She came to England 
with them when she wanted particularly to accept 
a pleasant invitation in Hungary ; but now that it 
was clearly advisable that the young Grahams 
should be left to themselves to unravel their own 
affairs, she was just as ready to identify herself 
with the Fanshawes, whom she was going to visit, 
to draw plans for Mrs. Fanshawe's new schools, 
and to play dummy whist with the squire. 

Christian Graham had long seen and, in silence, 
bewailed her father's folly in entering into every 
kind of wild speculation recommended by Mr. 
Mossman and Professor Schweiner. It has beefi 
seen how she had endeavoured to rouse her brother 
to remonstrate with old Mr. Graham on the matter, 
and how Frederick had declined to interfere with 
liis father's choice of friends or disposal of his 
money. Christie, who knew little of business, 
could not help seeing that her father was being 
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robbed, but she had had no idea of the extent to 
which he had been plundered until Mr. Lanfear 
had laid before her and Frederick his fatal state- 
ment of accounts. Mr. Lanfear had a kind heart 
and a clear head, and no knight at Arthur's table, 
no, not the stainless king himself, loved and 
guarded his honour more jealously than this 
shrewd London attorney. 

Frederick Graham, in whom, if there be any 
truth in phrenology, the bump of veneration must 
have been very slightly developed, had, on the 
occasion of the lawyer's first visit, shown a dis- 
position to question some of the figures, and even 
to imply that Mr. Lanfear was blameworthy for 
looking on and allowing his client to be ruined 
without a word of remonstrance to himself or of 
warning to his family. 

It was Mr. Lanfear's boast that he had never 
lost his temper since he was twelve years old ; but 
at times when he thought himself called upon to 
repress the impertinence or to question the 
straightforwardness of a client, there would come 
a dangerous light into his very blue eye which 
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seldom failed to quell the spirit of the person on 
whom it flashed, and that without requiring the 
aid of strong language, in which the head of the 
firm of Lanfear and Lanfear seldom indulged. 

That look was in his eye now, as, in a few well- 
chosen words, he replied to Fred's insinuations. 
An instant apology, deferentially offered and 
frankly accepted, was the result. The young 
barrister had not thought himself bound to show 
much respect to his father's " man of business " as 
in his own mind he grandiloquently styled the 
solicitor. He soon found not only that he had to 
treat him de puissance d puissance^ but that he and 
his sister were under obligations to Mr. Lanfear 
which they could never repay. Fred was generous 
at heart, if supercilious in manner; and the 
attorney, with the instinct of a gentleman, as soon 
as he had made his young friend understand their 
relative positions, had treated him with a con- 
sideration which perhaps he would hardly have 
shown him in the days of his prosperity. 

Young Graham was for pursuing his father's 

« 

plunderers with all the vengeance of the law. 
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"My dear sir, the law cannot touch them. 
Mr. Graham walked into the net with his eyes 
open. There is no pretence that they put their 
hands into his pocket. They only persuaded him 
to put in his own." 

" But surely they obtained his money under 
false pretences.'* 

" May be so ; but he examined theu: proposals, 
and believed them to be honest and feasible. He 
was even their confederate, for his name was on 
all their prospectuses, and helped to decoy others 
to the ruin which has now overwhelmed his 
family." 

"But surely it is our duty to expose such 
scoundrels." 

" Whose duty ? " asked the lawyer ; " not mine, 
I am sure. And it cannot be your duty to make 
your position and Miss Graham's still worse by 
throwing good money after bad." 

The lawyer did not remind young Graham that 
he .had no money left to throw. Still less did he 
allow him to suspect that Lanfear and Lanfear had 
suppressed nearly three-fourths of the items of 
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their rather heavy bill against old Mr. Graham's 
estate, including certain moneys advanced by the 
senior partner of the firm ; and that, but for that 
suppression, he and his sister, instead of saving 
a hundred and twenty pounds a year or thereabouts 
out of the wreck, would be reduced to absolute 
beggary. 

" We ought to be very thankful," said Christie, 
"that poor papa never suspected his impending 
ruin." . 

" Humph 1" said Mr. Lanfear. 

Frederick Graham would have said something 
more distinctly intelligible than " Humph ! " if the 
lawyer had not looked a command to him to be 
silent. 

" Only the day before he died," Christie con- 
tinued, "he was saying that he had more than 
doubled the value of his property." 

" Your brother seemed to think it strange that 
I did not know the exact position of Mr. Graham's 
affairs. But if you reflect a minute you will see 
that I am the last person to whom he would have 
been likely to confide it. He knew what I thought 
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of his schemes and projects ; he knew that our 
firm refused some six years ago to raise any more 
money for him to throw away on these follies. 
With the cunning of lunacy — pray forgive me 
the expression, but reckless speculation is very like 
madness — he withdrew from our house the manage- 
ment of his Staffordshire property, and divided 
his business among half-a-dozen other solicitors, 
each of whom only knew a part of his difficulties, 
and never suspected that their client had other 
advisers." 

Mr. Lanfear, indefatigable in his zealous friend- 
ship, had found a purchaser for the house and 
furniture in Bryanston Square. The mortgages 
on the Staffordshire property had been foreclosed. 
Mrs. Graham's American money had long since 
found its way into the crucible of Messrs. Mossman 
and Schweiner. The sale of Fred's somewhat 
fantastic furniture in The Temple had enabled him 
to pay off such small debts as he himself owed, 
and now nothing remained but to find a home for 
Christie and employment for her brother. 



CHAPTER IX. 

"HE LOVES, AND HE RIDES AWAY." 

Me pago 
Con castigos, con halago, 

Con dolor ; 
Yo soy dulce y amar^so, 

Lastimoso, 
Y acarreo pensamientos ; 
Doy placeres, doy tormentos. 

Juan de la Encina. 

One morning, when affairs were in this condi- 
tion, Miss Graham was seated at her father's long 
table in the library, which was covered with papers, 
parchments, bankers' books, and agents* accounts. 
Her brother, at a smaller table in the window, was 
also engaged with a bundle of manuscripts. He tore 
up some of these papers and threw them impatiently 
on the floor; others he tied into bundles, often making 
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sundry annotations and erasures. When his work 
was completed he walked up and down the room 
with his hands in his pockets, and whistled. Each 
time he passed the table at which his sister was 
engaged he gave an impatient glance at her work, as 
if provoked that it was not yet completed. 

"Is it my whistling and walking about that 
prevent your coming to an end with those 
things ? " he asked ; " because, if it is, I'll stop and 
sit down." 

" No, I don't mind a noise, but it is so hard to 
get these accounts into order ; and oh ! Fred dear, 
do look and see if I have made things clear on 
this memorandum." 

" What is the use ? I hate figures, and I must 
keep my mind fresh for my. own work. You are 
much better at accounts and that sort of thing 
than I am. For me to pass a morning in doing 
sums would be a sheer waste of time. As some- 
body says, 'You don't want a razor to chop up 
firewood.' " 

Neither he nor his sister appeared conscious of 
the fatuousness of this remark. 
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" Oh Fred ! but these papers make my head 
and my heart ache. Things do look so black." 

" Not so bad as old Lanfear thought last night,. 
I hope. It's an attorney's business, like a doctor's, 
to make a case out worse than it is, so as to get the 
more credit for curing it." 

" I am afraid that Mr. Lanfear was far from 
exaggerating things. I have carefully compared 
his statement with the accounts. Poor papa's 
landed property is mortgaged beyond its value ; 
everything else must go to pay his debts, and 
when they are paid there cannot be more than one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty pounds a year 
saved to us, even if this house and furniture 
fetch as much as you suppose, and you know, 
Fred, you are apt to be a little sanguine in such 
matters." 

" Now that is simply absurd," said her brother, 
glad apparently of an excuse for speaking hastily, 
"I am anything but a sanguine man. To be 
sanguine at such a time, a man must either be a 
fool or intolerably conceited, and I trust that I am 
neither." 
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"No, but men are brave and confident and 
not too ready to see lions in their path as we 
poor women." 

" Good heavens ! " cried Graham, rising in 
his wrath, "and this is the end of my father's 

■ 

pride and self-willedness ! After all his tall talk 
of the 'glory of the Graemes,' he leaves his only 
son as helpless a pauper as if his name had 
been Simcox or Harrison." 

" But poverty will not be so very hard to 
bear, if we share it and, perhaps, overcome it 
together." 

" For pity's sake, Christie, don't talk sentiment. 
It only wants that to make me lose my temper 
entirely. And this," he added, "is what comes 
of selfishness ! That was my father's besetting 
sin. He never considered at what cost to 
me he gratified his whims and hobbies. He 



never " 



" Oh Fred, Fred I don't speak unkindly of 
poor papa, or I shall not be able to keep up at 
all. To us at least his foibles should be " 

"Sacred, I suppose. I confess I don't see 
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why. We, or at any rate I, am the chief sufferer 
from his accursed *' 

" If you speak in this manner, Frederick, 
I must go to my room. I will not listen to 
you." 

"Well, well, my dear," said Fred, going up 
to his sister and kissing her on the forehead, 
"I'll say no more. I did not mean to vex you. 
And after all," he added, with serene complacency, 
"I do owe something to the poor old governor. 
The faults of those dear to us often act as more 
salutary warnings than the errors of indifferent 
persons. Who knows but that I might have 
grown up selfish myself, if the sight of my 
father's selfishness had not nipped any such 
tendency in the bud ? " 

" Surely, it is better not to see the faults of 
those we love, or at any rate to forget them." 

"Well, well, we will not discuss the point. 
Argument is impossible between two persons 
when one of them desires to be logical and the 
other is simply emotional. By-the-bye, have 
you any money about you, Christie t " 

VOL. I. L 
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" Only this five-pound note, and three pounds 
ten of that are due to Susie for wages." 

" Give it to me. Susie is not in such a hurry 
for her wages, I suppose, that she cannot wait 
until to-morrow." 

" But, Fred, I know she wants the money very 
much, though she would never tell me so. Only 
yesterday she had a letter from her mother at 
Meysey Hampton, saying that the outfit for her 
sailor son had swallowed up all her savings, and 
that she should be obliged to give up her little 
sweet shop, if she could not get a few pounds 
to renew her stock." 

**Well, well, give me the note now, and help 
pack up these papers. Oh, here's the bag old 
Lanfear brought those confounded mortgage deeds 
in yesterday ; that will just do. I'll take them to 
old Armstrong, and never fear but Til bring back 
money enough to pay Susie her wages six times 
over if you like, and to set up her mother as 
a rival to Fortnum and Mason." 

*^What are you going to ?" 

" To get some of my things published ? yes. 
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Armstrong has often praised my talent for writing 
— genius he called it, you know. He is bound to 
give me a good round sum for my poem, and 
you remember how delighted he was with the half- 
a-dozen chapters of *The Egotist' which I read to 
him in Rome." 

"Yes, I know he said so, but he yawned 
terribly all the time you were reading them." 

"My dear Christie," said Fred rather petu- 
lantly, "if I had not a very equable temper 
you would almost vex me. Yawn ! of course 
he yawned. Who could help yawning, shut up 
in that^ close room of the governor's } But if 
any man's face ever expressed appreciation and 
pleasure, it was Armstrong's when he heard How 
I showed up the selfishness which is the motive 
of most men's actions, and of those of no small 
number of your immaculate sex too, Christie." 

" Of course I did not mean that your novel 
was not as good and clever as it could be. But do 
you really think you can get money enough for it 
to ? " 

'' Christie, you are a model little sister in many 

L 2 
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ways I know, but I do not think that you have 
ever quite appreciated me. Beatrice Lascelles, 
now, would never have insinuated such a doubt. 
She would have no misgivings of my ability to 
right with my own brain the wrong done to me — I 
will not say by my father, as that brings tears to 
your eyes, and I hate to see women crying, but — 
by Fortune/* 

" Oh Fred ! " 

" Yes, Christie, and I trust that you will yet see 
me achieve fame and fortune for myself." 

"And a place at your fireside for your little 
Christie } " said his sister, looking up into his face 
with bright trusting eyes. 

"Of course, you little goose," said Graham, 
^^cela va sans dire. And now off I go. Wish 
me good luck, and never doubt that I shall 
be back in an hour or two, with sheckels of 
silver and sheckels of gold, into which, with 
the aid of old Armstrong, I shall have coined my 
brains." 

Hardly had the street-door closed on Frederick 
Graham when Mr. Singleton was ushered into 
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the library by Susie Pink, the only servant now 
remaining in the house. Christie had for once 
carried her point against her brother, and had paid 
and dismissed the other domestics as soon as 
Mr. Lanfear had made clear to her the deplorable 
state of their father's affairs. 

"My dear Christie," said the dragoon, taking 
both her hands in his, " this is a terrible misfor- 
tune. I heard it all from old Lanfear just now, 
when I took him a message from Aunt Betty 
about the purchase-money for my troop. It's 
terribly hard that all this should happen when 
my father and mother, who might be of some help 
and comfort to you, are thousands of miles away." 

There was something rising in Christie Graham's 
throat which made it prudent for her not to 
attempt to speak ; but she looked her thankful- 
ness for her old friend's simple expressions of 
sympathy. 

" As for me, I am afraid there is little enough 
a poor blundering Plunger could do to help 
you, even if we were not going to sail in such a 
hurry." 
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" Sail ! " cried Christie, finding her voice, 
but, sooth to say, a very sad and almost tearful 
voice. 

^*Yes, for India. Did you not know.^ And 
yet how should you ? Yes, it is a great shame. 
Old Shuckborough has had interest enough to 
keep his regiment at home, and to get us sent 
there out of our turn. The route came a fort- 
night ago. I have just been to say good-bye 
to Aunt Betty. I go to Portsmouth at six o'clock 
to-morrow morning, and we embark the day 
after." 

Christie grew very pale. ' As Tom watched 
her colour fade away, his heart seemed to turn 
pale too, and sick. What would not the brave, 
simple dragoon have given for the right to speak 
the words which he believed would have brought 
back the colour to Christie^s cheek and given 
joy and comfort to her soul 1 For a moment he 
almost made up his mind to speak those words. 
If Christie loved him as he loved her, why should 
not those words be spoken 1 She was not a girl 
to be afraid of poverty, or to shrink from the 
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hardships of a soldier's life. But Tom knew 
that Lady Betty Willoughby was not more kind 
than she was capricious. That old lady had a 
fanatical dislike to the institution of marriage, 
or at any rate to young men marrying. Girls 
might marry if they liked and could — that was 
another matter. That girls could not marry 
each other was no obstacle to her theory. " That 
is their affair," she would say ; " but a man who 
marries before he is fifty is a fool ; and after he 
has lived half a century it does not much matter 
what he does." Tom Singleton knew that his 
aunt was one of those rare persons who rigidly 
square their conduct with their opinions, and 
that he could not marry Christian Graham without 
forfeiting his allowance. To marry her with that 
allowance would, in the eyes of the world, be 
insanity. To marry her without it would, in his 
own eyes, be impossible. And so the words 
which Tom longed to speak and Christie to hear 
were perforce left unspoken ; and two hearts were 
/ to ache and to be sore for years, and then perhaps 
to break, or (oh, far worse fate ! ) to have their 
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wounds seared and hardened into callousness, 
because the world's laws set aside nature's, and 
because a cynical old woman thought her own 
will wiser than God's. 

But some words had to be spoken. And as 
Tom Singleton could not say those which were 
in his heart, he was fain to chatter those which 
came to his lips. 

"Just as I got to your door," he said, speaking 
quickly and with a foolish pretence of gaiety, 
" I saw Fred with a blue bag jump into a hansom 
at the corner. You don't mean to say, Christie, 
that he has got a brief .?" 

Christie shook her head, and with a poor 
ghost of a laugh said : " No, I wish he had. We 
have nothing else left to sell or pawn, so Fred 
has gone to offer his brains in pledge to Mr. 
Armstrong." 

"They fill a larger bag than I should have 
thought," said Tom, smiling. " So Fred is going 
to publish, is he? Now that's right. A fellow 
with his genius " (in spite of his little joke about 
the bag, Tom had a generous admiration of his 
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friend's intellect) " has no right to keep his light 
under a bushel, especially when he can help his 
sister by sticking it up in the window. I have 
often told Fred that he ought to print some of 
those things of his, but he quoted Byron's 
nonsense at me about ' selling his muse for half-a- 
crown a line,' and ^sons of song descending to 
trade.' He used to say publishing was low. Now 
that's all nonsense," continued Tom, rattling on 
to silence his own thoughts and with a hope of 
bringing a smile to Christie's pale lips. " I might 
just as well say it would be low of me to refuse 
ten thousand a year, or an exchange into the 
Life Guards if I got the chance." 

But the nonsense the poor dragoon talked 
nearly choked him. He felt that if he sat there 
longer the thoughts which were not to be uttered 
would find words and speak themselves. So he 
rose abruptly and held out his hand to Christie, 
and bit his big moustaches as he said, in a voice 
which did not sound to himself the least like his 
own : " It is time, however, for me to be off, 
Christie. It is terrible to leave you to all this 
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sorrow ; you will write to me sometimes ? I don't 
see how I can ever be of use to you ; but you 
know that I would come back from the end of 
the world to serve you, and that you have a very 
true and staunch friend in your old Barleythorpe 
playfellow." 

" Oh, Tom, must you go so soon, and must this 
indeed be the last time ? " 

The dragoon felt his heart beating on his ribs 
with the strength of a paviour's rammer. And 
again hot rebellious thoughts had almost found a 
voice. But he kept them under and said : " Yes, 
Christie, I must be off. There is Aunt Betty to 
say good-bye to, you know." 

"You said you had just taken leave of Lady 
Betty Willoughby." 

Lieutenant Singleton was probably the most 
clumsy liar in Her Majesty's Service. 

"Yes, I don't mean that, but there's Bob 
Macmahon's boy I promised to take to the Poly- 
technic and to Madame Tussaud's — and " 

The poor fellow abruptly ceased speaking, and 
stood for a moment with both of Christian 
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Graham's hands in his, looking into her eyes 
with a fierce despairing hungriness. Then he let 
her hands fall, and opened wide his arms as if 
to take her to his heart. Then he let them fall 
by his side with something like a groan, kissed her 
hurriedly on the forehead, and muttering hoarsely, 
" Good-bye, Christie, good-bye ; may God in 
heaven bless you !" rushed out of the room. 

When he got to the hall-door, he turned back, 
bounded upstairs again as far as the first landing, 
stopped there for a moment irresolute, then flew up 
the remaining steps and opened the door of the 
library. Christian Graham was kneeling on the 
floor, with her head and arms resting on a 
chair, and sobbing so loud that she did not hear 
Singleton come into the room. 

Tom was no coxcomb, but neither was he a fool. 
He knew that loss of fortune could not have 
caused this paroxysm of grief. He did not 
believe that sorrow for her father's death was thus 
stirring the depths of her soul. He hardly knew 
what he felt, for he felt so many things : pride 
and joy ineffable to be thus loved and lamented,. 
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for he would not believe but that this great sorrow 
was for him ; pity to see her suffer whom he would 
have shielded with his life from all pain; and 
almost hopeless anguish that he must leave her 
poor and homeless because he too was poor and 
had no home to offer her. He could have cursed 
the successful commander who annexed the Cata- 
maran Settlement to the British Crown. He hated 
the minister who had done honour to his father by 
sending him to govern them, and thus deprived 
his darling of his mother's loving care and pro- 
tection. The young soldier stood there irresolute. 
Should he slip out of the room on tiptoe, and 
leave her in ignorance that he had witnessed her 
grief and surprised her secret } What ! and he a 
man and a soldier! He who when a boy had 
never fallen asleep in his bed until he had longed 
for every kind of danger to threaten Christie, that 
he might carry her in his arms through the flames 
of the burning house, swim with her to land from 
the sinking ship, or cleave to the brisket the 
brigand who had attacked or the ruffian who had 
insulted her! And should he turn coward now 
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and sneak away, leaving her to bear her own 
burthen of sorrow ? And yet, what could he say ? 
What could he do ? What ought he to say ? 
What ought he to do ? 

What he did was to kneel down by Christie, 
who was still unconscious of his presence, put 
his arm round her waist, and with his disengaged 
hand stroke her soft brown hair as he had often 
done to soothe her childish sorrow when he was a 
big boy and she was a little girl. 

What he said was : " Christie, do you mean to 
cry and to break my heart ? " He was thinking of 
nothing less than of the Acts of the Apostles when 
he thus unwittingly quoted St. Paul's pathetic 
remonstrance to the Caesareans. 

This only shows that there is nothing new 
under the sun, and that the book which is to 
make us wise teaches that love and tenderness are 
part of wisdom. 

Christian did not start. She had not heard 
Tom come into the room, but she was no more 
surprised at seeing him kneeling there by her side 
than we are astonished at the comings and goings 
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•of a person in our dreams. So far from shrinking 
from Tom's embrace, she placed her hand on his 
that was upon her head, and sobbed on without 
speaking a word. 

" Christie, my own little Christie, for God's sake 
5peak to me ! " 

And then she spoke. 

" Oh Tom, I am afraid I am very foolish. I 
suppose I *am a little over-tired and not very strong, 
and — and- " 

" Christie darling, I can't say what I mean, 
I am so afraid you may think me a conceited 
donkey: but are you sorry because I am going 
away ? " 

" Of course, Tom, I am sorry." 

" But, Christie, do you really care so much for 
me ? Oh Christie, I mean do you really love me .^" 

A smile came into the girl's honest eyes, 
as she said, with something of her old childish 
playfulness, " Not unless you love me, Tom." 

" Love you, Christie ! " 

Tom^s forte was not eloquence. He finished 
what he had to say in dumb-show. 
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Words would have come to him, perhaps, in 
a minute but for the sudden entrance of Susan 
Pink into the apartment. That young woman, 
with the intuitive sympathy of her sex, had 
rattled on the handle for some moments and 
knocked rather loudly on the door before she 
opened it. It was not her fault that the young 
people had not heard her. She now discovered 
a speck of dust on one of the pictures on the 
wall which was so placed that she had to turn 
her back on her mistress while she proceeded 
to rub it off with much energy. When she had 
completed her task and turned round to face 
Miss Graham, that young lady and Mr. Singleton 
were seated on opposite sides of the writing-table. 

"Please, miss," she said, "here's Mr. Lanfear 
a-coming. I see him a-walking up the street 
as I was a-taking in the bread at the area- 
steps." 

The young woman looked with respectful admi- 
ration at the handsome young soldier, and with 
almost tearful tenderness of sympathy at her young 
mistress. 
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" Thank you, Susie," said Tom, speaking with 
the cheerful courtesy which this young fellow was 
no less particular in showing to a servant-maid 
than to a countess. "You must not keep Mr. 
Lanfear waiting long at the door, you know. 
Don't let him ring more than twice on any account 
before you open it." 

Susie, with an April smile, half-sunshine, half- 
tears, on her broad good-humoured face, left the 
room. 

"And now, Christie," said Tom, "good-bye 
and God bless you ! Oh Christie darling ! " he 
cried, with a sudden burst of agony, " it is cruel 
that it must be so, and that all this has happened 
when there is only time to say good-bye. But 
I shall hope to come back before very long, 
Christie, and then if you still love me, if you 
have not forgotten your old playfellow " 

" I shall never forget you. I shall always love 
you," said Christian earnestly. 

" Hush, Christie, I am not in a position to 
bind you by any promise. Situated as I am, it 
would be cowardly, it would be dishonourable in 
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me to do so. My love is yours, my life is yours 
for ever ; but I shall hold you free." 

"I cannot hold myself so, Tom. And is it 
kind or just to me to say this? Why am I to 
be less true and constant, less certain of my own 
mind than you ? " 

"Hush, darling! I hear old Lanfear in the 
hall." 

Christie would have spoken, but the lieutenant 
stopped her mouth with a long loving kiss, and 
again and for the last time rushed out of the 
room. « 

In the passage he stumbled against Mr. Lanfear. 
I think that that gentleman was as quick to 
understand the situation as Susan Pink had been. 
At any rate as he shook hands with the young 
soldier there was a sympathetic twinkle in his 
keen blue eyes and somewhat of emphasis in 
the tone with which he said : " Good-bye, Singleton, 
good-bye, and God bless you. You will always 
have my best wishes for your success, for your 
success in everything, my dear boy." 

If, as was surmised by the daughter of the 
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governor of Tilbury Fort, an oyster may be 
crossed in love, why should not an elderly 
solicitor's eyes glisten sympathetically over the 
sorrows of a pair of parted lovers. 

Tom Singleton felt so happy in his wretched- 
ness or so wretched in his happiness (which 
was it ?) that he longed for companionship. 
Should he go to his club 1 The comrades whom 
he would meet there would talk shop, or 
suggest billiards, or propose nips of brandy and 
seltzer. 

*'L shall get quite enough pipeclay talk in the 
troopship going out," he said ; " I am not in the 

cue Hallo, Tom, my boy, don't fnake bad pun? 

even to yourself. And my head is bewildered 
enough already without the assistance of bottled 
gases and ardent spirits. By Jove I have it : I'll 
do what I told Christie I was going to do. I'll 
go and see Bob Macmahon's boy. Christie has 
made me so happy, God bless her, though there 
are hard times in store for us both I fancy, 
that it would be a beastly shame if I did 
not make someone else happy too, and Dan's 
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just the little beggar to be made happy 
easily." 

So off the dragoon drove to Mr. Rodd's pre- 
paratory school in Old Kensington, and requested 
a day's holiday and permission to sleep out for 
the son of an old comrade in the Chestnuts who 
had been, dead for two years, and whose pretty 
wife had died just before him. There was a 
cricket-match going on at Lord's, the boy said 
when asked where he would like to go first 

" All right ! " said the soldier. " Lord's, cabby, 
and look sharp." 

On their way to Tom's rooms after seeing the 
Coveshire Cadgers beaten easily in one innings by 
the Roadside Rovers, the dragoon inquired, as 
they emerged into Regent Street, whether his 
young friend would like any refreshment before 
dinner. He had lunched copiously on the cricket- 
ground. 

" Neapolitan ices are awfully jolly things," was 
the answer. 

They got out at Verrey's, and ate four between 
them, but not in equal proportions. 

M 2 
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Then they went to Suffolk Street, where Tom 
lodged, and where they performed a hasty 
toilette, Dan Macmahon's travelling-bag having 
accompanied them ever since they left Mr. 
Rodd's. 

Then they dined at The Rag, where Dan met 
two or three of his father's old comrades, who all 
patted him on his head and each of whom tipped 
him when the others were not looking. 

The boy liked the champagne even better than 
the Neapolitan ices, and he said so ; but a certain 
maMoine of fruits which formed part of the 
banquet awoke in him an admiration too great 
for words. He ate his share of it in silent happi- 
ness, and the sigh with which he laid down his 
spoon was a sigh neither of repletion nor of 
regret, but of gratitude. They then went to 
the Olympic, and saw Robson in "Boots at the 
Swan" and "The Lottery Ticket." After this 
they looked in at Evans's ; the boy was delighted 
with the glee-singing ; thought Paddy Green (and 
with reason) one of the kindest and most courteous 
of gentlemen ; and keenly appreciated the delicious 
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kidneys and mealy potatoes which were provided 
for his refreshment. 

It was now bed-time; so they returned to 
Suffolk Street, where a shakedown had been made 
for Dan in Singleton's dressing-room. . 

Once or twice in the course of the night 
the boy woke up and heard his host walk 
up and down his room restlessly. Sometimes 
young Macmahon thought he heard him give 
soinething like a sigh or a groan, and occasionally 
he thought the dragoon was talking to himself. 
" I shouldn't wonder if old Singleton had drunk 
too much of Brookes^s Sillery, as they called it, last 
night," thought the boy, winking to himself in 
the dark with all the complacency of a seasoned 
toper ; " I hope the dear old fellow won't have a 
headache. How awfully kind and jolly he has 
been to me." 

But Mr. Rodd's pupil was fast asleep when 
Tom Singleton thrust a five-pound note into 
the moist healthy little fist which was hanging' 
out of bed. Two hours afterwards, when the 
lieutenant was halfway to Portsmouth, the 
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lad woke up, learned from the landlady that 
his friend had gone, called himself a beast for 
not having waked up to thank him and wish 
him good-bye, ate the capital breakfast which 
Singleton had bespoken for him, and went 
back to school, where he showed all the fellows 
his munificent tip, told marvellous stories of his 
experiences of club-life, and gave some highly- 
popular imitations of the famous actor. 



CHAPTER X. 

AT THE publisher's. 
Comment diable ! quel Juif, quel Arabe est-ce Ik I 

MOLIKRE. 

For el Dios que me sustenta, que si no fueras mi sobrina derecha- 
mente como hija de mi misma hermana, que habia de hacer un tel 
castigo en ti por la blasfemia que hasdicho que sonara per todo el 
mundo. — Don Quixote. 

There is always a risk about uncles of that sort, you see. 

Mm is Thine, hy Colonel Lockhart. 

Frederick Graham drove up to Mr. Arm- 
strong's private house, and was at once ushered 
into the drawing-room, where he found Miss 
Lascelles. 

The news of Mr. Grahanfi's insolvency had 
not yet reached Queen Anne Street, but 

" Lovers* eyes are sharp to see, 
And lovers' cars at hearing ; " 

and Beatrice saw at once, in spite of Fred's 
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bright smile and confident bearing, that he was 
not quite as he used to be. 

" Is Christie well ? " she asked, with some 
anxiety. 

'* Quite well," answered Fred, " but " and 

he was going to explain how badly fortune 
and his father had treated him, when Mr. Arm- 
strong came into the room. 

" Ha, Graham ! delighted to see you," said 
that gentleman. " We thought to have seen you 
here before this, at least Bee did. But I told 
her that property has its duties as well as its 
rights. The loss of a father is a sad thing, a 
very sad thing, but it is the course of nature, 
you know, the course of nature. And perhaps 
the best consolation, humanly speaking, my 
young poet, is to be derived from a wise manage- 
ment and rational enjoyment of the property 
left to us by the friends we mourn." 

Frederick Graham opened the door and 
brought into the room Mr. Lanfear's bag, which 
he had deposited in the passage outside. 

" My dear boy, what have you there } " 
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" Guess," said Graham, with a smile. 

"A fiddle," said Beatrice gaily. " Dr. D'Entre- 
chat, who taught us dancing at the Sacr^ Coeur, 
always carried his fiddle in just such another 
bag as that." 

"No, Beatrice, not a fiddle, but something 
I hope not altogether unmusical." 

"It is not big enough to hold that horrible 
thing that Captain Mauleverer used to bay the moon 
with on board the steamer." 

"What, an euphonium.^ No, it is not an 
euphonium. Mr. Armstrong, you have often 
been good enough to speak highly of my talent 
for writing, in fact you were pleased to call it 
genius." 

" And so I call it still," said the elder gentleman, 
with an assumption of heartiness. 

"Well, this bag contains a novel or two 
of my writing, and some of my poems. Listen, 
Mr. Armstrong." 

" To your poetry, my boy } I devoutly wish I 
could; but I ought to have been in Paternoster Row 
half an hour ago. Beatrice, however, will hear 
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you read it, and tell me all about it when I come 
back." 

Graham smiled. 

" It's not to my poetry that I want you to 
listen, Mr. Armstrong, but to something far less 
agreeable." 

" The devil ! you quite alarm me, my dear boy. 
What can it be ? " 

Mr. Armstrong sat down, and prepared to look 
sympathetic. 

" You know, Mr. Armstrong, that you and I — 
and, I imagine, everybody else — supposed my father 
to be a rich man ? " 

Mr. Armstrong started. 

" Go on," he said, with more impatience 
and less politeness than he had hitherto shown ; 
go on. 

"Well, it appears now that he never looked 
after his property, never examined his agents' 
accounts, and never kept any record of what 
he spent, or how he spent it. To me, his 
only son, he was absurdly reticent about his 
affairs " 
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" I think, if I had been his son, I should have 
made it my business to know all about them," inter- 
rupted Mr. Armstrong. 

"Perhaps so; but I did not think I had a 
right to pry into matters which it pleased my 
father to keep to himself. He always told me 
that I should be a rich man, and that Christie 
would be an heiress ; and I was satisfied with 
his assurance. It now appears that those scoun- 
drelly Jews and Germans, with their schemes and 
speculations, have contrived to ruin him.'' 

" Good God ! Mr. Graham, . you cannot mean 
this ? " 

It was the first time for many months that 
Mr. Armstrong had added the formal prefix 
to his young friend's name. Fred noticed the 
circumstance and winced inwardly, but he went on. 

"I never intended to carry my literary wares 
to market; but needs must, you know, when 
poverty, which is only a synonym for the gentle- 
man in the proverb, drives." 

" I am afraid that I fail to seize your meaning," 
said the publisher dryly. 
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"Why, here are two of the novels you thought 
so well of, and my last poem." 

"Eh?" 

"The satire, you know, that you liked so 
much." 

" Eh ? " 

"Don't you remember telling my father you 
would be hanged if it wasn't as witty as Byron, 
and more savage than Juvenal } " 

" And you want me to buy these things ? " 

"Yes, that is what I have come to ask you 
to do." 

" Then look you here, Mr. Frederick Graham," 
said the publisher, getting out of his chair, and 
lashing himself into a rage : " You have come on 
a damned impertinent errand." 

" Oh uncle ! " said Beatrice, and she laid her 
hand upon Mr. Armstrong's arm. 

" Leave the room, Beatrice ! " he shouted. 

" I have something to say which I wish Miss 
Lascelles to listen to," said Graham, with fierce 
composure. 

" Then don't leave the room, Beatrice,'* said 
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the old man, with an ugly sneer. " Listen to what 
Mr. Graham has to say. It will be the last time 
you will have the opportunity." 

Graham took Beatrice Lascelles* hand into his 
own, while Mr. Armstrong looked at them with a 
grim smile which seemed to say, "My turn will 
come next — and then " 

"Beatrice," said Fred, "you have heard what 
I have told your uncle, and you have seen how he 
has received my news. Henceforth he and his 
opinion are indifferent to me." 

Mr. Armstrong's smile dilated into a malicious 
grin. 

" It is to you alone that I address myself. 
Many, perhaps most men, situated as I am, would 
think it right to renounce their hopes, to release 
you from your promises, to give you back your 
troth." 

" Many, perhaps most gentlemen would," sneered 
the publisher. 

Fred paid no heed to the interruption. 

"But such coward words are not for me to 
speak or you to listen to. We love each other. 
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We have exchanged vows as sacred as if they had 
been spoken at the altar." 

" I am afraid that is hardly an orthodox senti- 
ment," observed Mr. Armstrong, still unheeded by 
the object of his insults. 

" No, Beatrice, love like ours is above circum- 
stance as it is above change or fear. And so I say 
boldly, I am ruined, but I ask you to share my 
fortunes. I have no home, and I bid you share 
my homelessness. I have ^*' 

" A lot more of fine fustian speeches to say off, 
that you have learned on your way here," inter- 
rupted Mr. Armstrong, "but I can't stop now to 
listen to them. If you suppose that I am 
going to publish your pretentious prose and 
saltless satire " 



" Which you praised up to the skies- 



>; 



" Only to humour the senile fondness of that 
silly old man your father." 

'• Mr. Armstrong ! " 

The tone in which young Graham spoke was 
so fierce that the elder gentleman, who]^had risen 
from his chair and taken up his hat, fell back a 
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step or two and stammered out a few ungracious 
words of apology. 

" I beg your pardon, but it is your own fault if 
your absurd vanity has twisted into serious expres- 
sions of approval the words of conventional praise 
which politeness obliges one to speak to* a man 
who will foist his writings upon one." 

" Then I am to suppose ? " 

"You need suppose nothing. I will speak so 
plainly as to leave no room for conjecture of any 
kind. You have renewed to my niece in your new 
character of a pauper the proposals which I sanc- 
tioned when you came to us in the disguise " 

" Mr. Armstrong ! " 

" Mr. Graham, I will not be interrupted. Are 
these your university manners 1 In the disguise 
of a rich man's son you entrapped my consent 
In the disguise of a rich man your father per- 
suaded me to publish his crack-brained schemes 
and hallucinations. You cannot be such a fool as 
to suppose that I would have allowed his books to 
appear under my auspices if I had not believed 
that he could afford to pay for his folly." 
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" At any rate you, Mr. Armstrong, have dis- 
carded your disguise and stand revealed in your 
own most contemptible character," said Pred, 
whose fingers itched to bestow upon the publisher 
the correction from which his niece's presence 
saved him. 

The old man only smiled more unpleasantly 
than ever, as he resumed : 

" And now you wish me to put my name on 
the title-page of your own wise productions. 
Bah, sir! take them to the trunkmaker's, or sell 
them to the butterman, who will give you two- 
pence a pound for them, as they are written upon 
tolerably clean paper. And now, Beatrice " 

"Yes, uncle," said the girl, who had not 
spoken since she had been first desired to leave 
the room. 

"You* are not likely to meet Mr. Graham 
again, but if you do, be good enough to treat him 



^ II 
as a 



"How, sir.^" Frederick Graham asked, and 
there was a fierce light in his eye which warned 
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Armstrong to place the table between himself and 
his young interrogator. 

"As a well-bred gentlewoman treats a person 
who has not the honour of her acquaintance 
And now; my dear, leave Mr. Graham and me 
alone, and go to your own room." 

I have said that, with all her gentleness, Miss 
Lascelles had a high spirit and a fearless heart. 

"I have been silent so far, uncle," she said, 
"merely from shame for you, and not because I 
for a moment doubted what I ought to say or 
do." She turned with a proud gesture of con- 
tempt from her uncle to her lover. "Fred, I 
will never give you up until you give me up. 
I am yours whenever you wish to claim me. I 
will obey you in my actions, as I love you in 
my heart and soul. No one but God or your 
own will can keep us asunder. If it is necessary 
that you should work and wait before you are 
ready to take me as your wife, I, too, will wait 
and, if need be, work. My fate is in your hands ; 
my life is at your command. If you come for 

VOL. I. N 
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me, I will go with you, if. you send for me I 
will come to you." 

" Girl ! " shouted her uncle, " do you set me 
at defiance ? " 

^'Not at alL So long as I am under your 
roof I will treat you with respect, and with as 
much obedience as is consistent with my duty 
to Frederick Graham. And now good-bye, Fred. 
Until my uncle apologises to you for his rude- 
ness, I will not ask you to come here ; but write 
and tell me all that you are doing." 

Mr. Armstrong almost foamed at the mouth. 

" I forbid all correspondence, open or clandes- 
tine." 

**I don't think a clandestine correspondence 
would suit either Beatrice or me," said Fred. 

He felt unspeakably proud and happy, as he 
looked at the brave girl who was ready to dare 
all and do all and suffer all for her love's 
sake. 

"And if I refuse to allow you to receive 
letters from Mr. Graham ? " 

''I shall go back to the convent in Paris. 
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The fifty pounds a year which I have of my 
own will pay for my board, and the Mother 
Superior will not refuse to give me a 
home." 

So saying, she gave her hand to Frederick 
Graham, who held it for a moment in his. When 
he released it she left the room. 

"We understand each other, at any rate," 
said Graham to Mr. Armstrong. "And now, as 
I have nothing more to say, I will leave your 
house." 

"And mind that you never return to it." 

" Until I come to claim Miss Lascelles' promise 
to be my wife." 

" You will never have my consent." 

"/^ m^en passerai^' said Graham gaily. His 
spirits had been raised by the sight of Beatrice's 
devotion to him, and of her uncle's evident dis- 
comfiture. "But I forgot, Mr. Armstrong; you 
do not understand French." 

"I understand English, sir, and I • understand 
law. Your father's estate owes me one thousand 
pounds. Can you pay the debt } " 

N 2 
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This last blow told. Fred turned deadly 

pale. 

" My father borrow money of you ! I cannot 

believe it." 

"Nor need you. But do you know what it 
costs to print one thousand folios on aeronautics, 
hot-pressed, on cream-coloured paper with wide 
margins ? Or how much I have to pay the 
artist who illustrates ifi Come, come, young 
man. I see that I have brought down your 
pride at last. Your father owes me nothing. 
But he would have owed me more than double 
the sum I have named, if I had carried out his 
instructions and published his infernal lunatic 
lucubrations in the style and in the quantities he 

desired." 

"And you did not?" 

The publisher's last words had reassured young 
Graham ; but the shock, even for a moment, of 
supposing himself indebted to Armstrong in a 
large sum, which he had no possible means of 
paying, had been so great that this time he 
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allowed the insulting epithets applied to his 
father to pass unnoticed. 

"No, I did not; and you may thank your 
stars that your father had an honest man and a 
man of sense to deal with. I saw that he could 
not live many months after he entrusted me 
with his precious manuscripts ; and I did not 
think that his son would thank me for spending 
a lot of money to spread abroad his father's foUy." 

"And the manuscripts.^" 

"Are unopened in the box in which he gave 
them to me. They are very much at your dis- 
posal. You can add them to your own. They 
will swell the weight considerably." 

"Mr. Armstrong, I am bound to thank you 
for your consideration in this matter. But I 
cannot leave you without expressing my xegret 
that your conduct towards me to-day should have 
been that of a " 

"Of a man of the world," interrupted the 
other with a metallic laugh. " You are a great 
reader. Have you forgotten your * Gil Bias ? ' " 
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" No, nor the parasite of Peftaflor." 

" Ah ! well hit, you think you have me there. 
But he gave good advice at any rate, and so do I. 
Don't bdieve anyone again, Seftor Gil Bias, who 
swears that you are the eighth wonder of the 
world." 

" I would rather be a dupe than a false flatterer 
to the prosperous and a swaggering bully to the 
unfortunate." 

" Bah, boy. If you insist on reading your own 
poetry to a man who yawns in your face, how can 
he help telling you that it is as strong as Shake- 
speare's and as sweet as Petrarch's, unless he wants 
to pick a quarrel with you or to give you a fit of 
the sulks ? Go and work at your profession. Old 
Lanfear must have made a good thing out of your 
father before he cleaned him quite out; get him to 
give you a brief. Put your vanity in your pocket 
and your writings in the fire. Give up all thoughts 
of ever marrying my niece ; and don't begin to 
think of marrying anyone else for another twenty 
years at least. That's my advice, and some day 
you will thank me for it." 
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" I may take some part of your advice, but I 
shall certainly marry your niece. Good-morning." 

And the publisher bowed Frederick Graham 
out of the room. 



CHAPTER XL 



AN ANCIENT MARINER. 



Oh ! would I were an admiral to govern by a word ! 

Barry Cornwall. 

Valgame Dios I Tengo la cabeza Uena de los hechos del Almirante. 

Mi Tio el Comenctador^ by Cadalso. 



The day after Frederick Graham's interview with 
Mr. Armstrong, Christian was ^sitting in the library- 
thinking of her brother's disappointment, of Tom's 
departure, and of her own gloomy prospects. She 
had striven all the morning to forget in bodily 
occupation her mental troubles. But now the 
last drawer had been ransacked : she had weeded 
the last bundle of letters ; she had packed away 
the few trinkets (Ada Lilingstone had always 
hated jewellery, and loved lace) belonging to her 
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mother, which Mr. Lanfear had insisted should not 
be sold. There was nothing left for her to do, but 
to wait in patience until that gentleman should 
have made some arrangement for her future. The 
good-natured lawyer had earnestly pressed Miss 
Graham to stay with him and the widowed sister 
who kept his house, until a satisfactory situation 
could be found for her. Bat she had shrunk from 
going thither. Her father's solicitor had indeed 
shown her such delicate kindness and considera- 
tion in her perplexities, that she had learned to 
look on him as a dear friend. But she barely 
knew Mrs. Chamberlain, and, as I believe is the 
case with many women, she felt more shy of 
placing herself under an obligation to a stranger 
of her own sex than of receiving kindness from a 
gentleman old enough to be her father. As she 
sat pondering what sort of children she might be 
called upon to teach, and furbishing up her recol- 
lections of all the novels she had ever read, from 
" Jane Eyre " downwards, of which the heroines 
had been governesses, a sharp little impatient 
tap at the door was followed by the im- 
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mediate entrance of our old acquaintance Miss 
Vavasour. 

" Oh Christie, my darling, how glad I am to 
see you ! " 

"And I you, my dear, dear friend," answered 
Christie; "this is a comfort which I had not 
dared hope for. When did you come to town ? " 

" Only yesterday. I have been down ta 
Walwyns, robbing the house of half its pretti- 
nesses for my cottage at FuUerton." 

** Your cottage at FuUerton ! " 

"Yes, my cottage at Fullerton. When the 
Singletons went off to the savages, and Sir 
Samuel refused to take me with him, either as 
cook or private secretary — and I assure you, my 
dear, I offered to go with him in either of those 
capacities — I began positively to hate Barle)^horpe. 
To pass by Milsted and see the shutters shut,, 
and a great board with 'To Let* on it peering 
up out of the shrubbery, gave me a lump in the 
throat and a pain in the heart that nothing 
would cure, till I had just such another board 
stuck up over my own gate at Walwyns and 
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had bought the little place at Fullerton I took 
such a fancy to last year, when I was staying with 
the Bosanquets." 

" And are you settled there already ? " 

"Well, in a kind of way, and that is what I 
have come to you about. There are a hundred 
things I can't make up my mind about, without 
you to help me." 

" Without me .? " 

*' Yes, without you. You are such a thorough 
little artist, you know, that I must have your 
advice at once — so run along and put on your 
bonnet — and tell Susie to pack your trunks 
and " 

" But indeed, indeed. Miss Vavasour, I cannot 
come with you ! " 

" Nonsense, my love ! Why the very chairs 
and sofas are waiting for you ! " 

"Waiting for me!" 

*'Yes, there they are all quite indecently 
naked — nothing on, my dear, but the white canvas 
covers they were born with, so to speak, until 
you have decided for me, whether they are to be 
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clothed in a lovely rose du Barrv damask, that 
I saw in Bruton Street, or in sea-green cretonne, 
with flying Cupids, silver-gray, and shaded in black." 

" Oh ! " said Christian, " I am in favour of the 
silver-gray Cupids." 

"It is my twilight complexion, you know," 
continued the elder lady, with perfect gravity, 
"that has to be considered. My morning-room 
is all in apple-blossoms an naturel, on a flesh- 
coloured ground. Dr. Blandy says that when I 
am sitting there he hardly knows the living 
blossom from those which have been plucked 
by the painter ; but then the doctor is a ridiculous 
flatterer, my dear." 

" But really. Miss Vavasour, I have too much 
to do and to think of; I cannot come with you 
to-day ; I must see Fred first, and find out if he 
can spare me. To-morrow, or the day after, I 
might manage it." 

" Very well, then ; the day after to-morrow 
be it," said Miss Vavasour. "I will go and see 
your brother at his chambers to-morrow, and 
settle it all with him. And, oh Christie, my pet, 
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don't think because I run on in my old silly way 
that my heart is not very sore for you. If I do 
not attempt to condole with you, as it is called, 
it is because I know the utter emptiness of all 
words at such a time. But if you would come to 
me, I might perhaps learn to soothe you and 
comfort you a little bit, darling ! " 

Christian was wearied out in mind and body. 
Miss Vavasour's caressing words would have 
broken her down completely, and she would 
scarcely have been able to keep back her tears, 
but for the timely interruption of Susie Pink's 
entrance with a card, which she handed to her 
young mistress. 

"Oh, Admiral Haviland ! " cried Christie; "this 
is delightful." 

" Who is Admiral Haviland } " asked Miss 
Vavasour. 

" Oh, he is a sort of cousin of ours. He used 
to be very fond of mamma in Rome, and we saw a 
good deal of him when we were at Messina last 
year, with Madame de Trenetschka. Show the 
Admiral up, Susie." 
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A small slight man was the Admiral, rather 
jauntily dressed in a tight-fitting blue frock-coat, 
light gray trousers, and yellow gloves. He had 
a flower in his button-hole and a curly-brimmed 
hat in his hand. His features would have been 
good but for the undue hookiness of an ultra- 
Wellingtonian nose, which twitched in concert 
with the corner of his mouth whenever he was at 
all excited. His manners were courtly, almost 
fastidious ; his heart was good ; and he had a 
temper of that quality which some persons call short 
and others quick. 

After Admiral Haviland had exchanged kindly 
greetings with Christian, the latter introduced him 
to Miss Vavasour. 

" I hear, madam," said the sailor, " that I 
have the good fortune to be your near neigh- 
bour at FuUerton. I shall hope to have the 
honour of paying my respects to you very 
shortly." 

Miss Vavasour bowed, and was about to make 
the proper acknowledgments, when the Admiral 
turned to Miss Graham, and said : 
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" I was very much grieved, my dear Christian, 
by your letter." 

" Yes, you must indeed have been surprised." 

*' Grieved, my dear, I said. As for surprise, 
I always knew that Mr. Graham was — your 
father ; that Mr. Armstrong, who encouraged him 
in his folly, is a humbug, if not a rogue ; and that 
your brother " 

" Now, Admiral, not a word of disparagement 
of my brother, I beg," interrupted Christian, 
half-playfully, but at the same time rather ner- 
vously, for she knew that her brother was by no 
means a favourite with the old gentleman. 

"To disparage. Dr. Johnson tells us, is to 
injure by comparison with something of less 
value. I have never disparaged Mr. Frederick 
Graham." 

" Oh Admiral, don't be cynical, for you know 
in your heart '* 

" My heart ! Don^t talk nonsense, child. What 
do you know about my heart? or that I have 
one at all, for that matter ? I am sure I am not 
so proud of it as to wear it on my sleeve, for 
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you or any other daw to peck at. I was only 
saying that it was no matter of surprise to me to 
find an old man — ahem! — not very wise; plenty 
of people to take advantage of his folly ; his son a 
coxcomb, and his daughter *' 

" Never mind what I am," said Christian ; " only 
tell me what you would advise me to do." 

Miss Vavasour now saw her opportunity for 
speaking. Sensible people never like doing what 
they know they do ill. She was well aware that 
she had no talent for silence, and she therefore 
seldom attempted to shine as a listener. Besides, 
she had now really something to say. 

"I think I know what the Admiral will advise: 
that Frederick should continue to live in his 
chambers, or, still better, take cheaper ones, and 
work hard at his profession ; and that you should 
come and live with an old friend — who loves you 
very dearly — and whose selfish solitary life you 
would brighten like sunshine. Am I not right .^ 
Is not that your counsel ? " 

"Are you that old friend.?" asked the 
Admiral. 
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" Of course I am ; old in the sense of having 
known Christie ever so long, I mean." . 

The sailor smiled. 

" You cannot do better, Christie," he said, " than 
accept this lady's kind offer as frankly as it is made." 

" Ay, that is right. Admiral ; your old friend is 
giving you very sensible advice, Christie." 

" And being sensible," he answered, *' it is just 
the advice that a young woman is likely to follow, 
is it not } I should have thought now, with your 
experience " 

" My experience. Admiral Haviland !" 
" Oh, hang it ! " said that gentleman to himself ; 
" I'm as big a fool as she is. I might have known 
that it is as hard for an old maid to give up her 
airs of juvenility as it is for an old dandy to own 
to the gout. I mean that with your intuition of 

character " 

*' But, indeed, my dear Miss Vavasour," inter- 
rupted Christian, "even from so old and dear a 
friend as you I cannot and must not accept such 
an obligation. I am young and strong, and 
perfectly able to earn rtiy own living." 

VOL. I. o 
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"Egad," said the ancient mariner to himself, 
" she IS right and I was wrong. But who would 
have expected to come across an old maid with 

so kind a heart and a young one with so sound a 

« 

judgment ? " 

Miss Vavasour looked and felt really grieved. 
For a moment she was silent and looked perplexed. 
Suddenly her face brightened, and she said 
triumphantly : " But, my dear child, you will be 
earning your own living. I had already advertised 
in Tke Times for someone to come and live with 

me and be my aman I can't remember the 

word, but it's a man-something." 

^'I have no doubt of it, madam," said the 
Admiral 

^' And it ends like a Latin word" 

** Oh, an amanuensis, ma'am," 

"Yes, that's the word," said the little lady, 
clapping her hands. *' Ah, you naval gentlemen 
are never at a loss for anything, and so handy 
too. Poor dear mamma, when we lived at Berry 
Pomeroy, used to say that she never had her 
trunks safely corded or her pens mended fit to 
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write with, unless she got dear old tipsy Captain 
Bedford in from over the way to do them for 
her." 

The Admiral's nose hoisted signals of extreme 
disgust. 

"He was such a funny old man — Captain 
Bedford," resumed the spinster, without the 
smallest misgiving that Miss Graham's guest was 
not hugely enjoying her conversation. " I can see 
him now, sitting in his arbour made of an old 
life-boat turned upside down, roaring out his 
great sea-songs on Saturday nights, and drinking 
toasts out loud to sweethearts and wives, till his 
man, who was almost as funny as himself, would 
go and cany him off pick-a-back to bed. Do you 
sing sea-songs, Admiral, and toast sweethearts 
and wives on Saturday nights ? " 

The old sailor was white with indignation. 

" Madam, I never sang a song in my life. No 
Haviland ever did. I am thankful to say, too, 
that I never had a wife." 

" Oh Admiral, what an ungallant speech 1 " 

^'And sweethearts," he continued, unheeding 

o 2 
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her interruption, and pronouncing the word with a 
scathing emphasis of scorn, " I have always con- 
sidered an institution confined to the servants' hall^ 
and to your friend Captain Bedford, who, I pre- 
sume, belonged to the merchant service." 

" He had commanded a. South-Sea whaler," said 
the little woman, answering the Admiral's question 
quite naturally, and perfectly unaffected by his 
sarcasm. "But never mind that; I want an 
amanuensis, and I don't know when I shall get 
one, for I can't afford to give more than one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year, and she will 
have so many things to do for me." 

"Oh, Miss Vavasour," exclaimed Christian, 
"this surely is only a pretext to cover your 
kindness!" 

" Not a bit of it, my love, my advertisement 
has been in The Times for the last fortnight. You 
have seen it, have you not. Admiral ? " And she 
gave him a peculiar look. 

The proud old sailor, to whom a lie was 
almost as utter abomination as tobacco smoke, dis- 
regarded all Miss Vavasour's winks and signals, and 
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stoutly denied having seen the announcement in 
question. 

Miss Vavasour rose impatiently. " Well, that's 
all settled, my dear," she said, " or at any rate 
well settle it on our way to Fullerton. I can't 
stay any longer now. I hear Jobkin's second 
snort. Jobkin is my coachman, Admiral ; he gives 
a snort for every five minutes I keep him waiting 
after the first hour, and if he has to snort three 
times he always gives me warning. You, Christie, 
will, I daresay, like to have a little talk with the 
Admiral, and I will come back for you as soon as 
I have left my cards on the Remingtons, who have 
just come to town." 

The Admiral, with old-world courtesy, insisted 
on conducting the spinster to her carriage. 

" Why couldn't you have helped me out with 
my story about the advertisement ? " she asked 
him in a voice of reproach as soon as they were 
outside the room. 

"Because, madam," he answered in his 
stateliest tones, " we Havilands have a trick 
of never telling lies." 
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"Then I'm sure that's nothing to boast of/' 
rejoined the unblushing little lady. " I know, ^f 
I were a man, I would tell a dozen if they 
would be of any use to that dear little Christie 
of ours." 

"Tm afraid you have not waited for a 
change of gender, madam." 

" Yes, I suppose I was awfully wicked. 
Miss Flathers used to make us read the 
chapter about Ananias and Sapphira instead of 
eating our supper whenever we told fibs. TU 
read it to-night, and I won't have my usual 
glass of negus. But do you really think I am 
very wicked, Admiral } " 

" I have no right to answer that question," he 
replied. Poor little Miss Vavasour did really look 
vexed now. 

"Well, well," said her companion, softening 
a little, " I suppose riot, as you're only a woman. 
You can't be expected to look at such matters in 
the same light that we do." 

" Oh Admiral ! that's the cruellest thing you 
have said yet." 
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"Pooh, pooh, ma^am, Fm not a bit cruel 
And though I don't get tipsy and sing songs 
like your mother's friend in the arbour, I hope we 
shall be pleasant neighbours, and you can always 
send for me, you know, when you want your 
pens mended or a sailor to cord your port- 
manteau." 

"Oh Admiral! as if I could take such a 
liberty with you ! But I hear Jobkin preparing 
for snort number three; you really must not 
keep me here talking any longer." 

The Admiral smiled. 

"But if you will allow me, I will call for 
you in about half an hour and drive you back 
to Shepperton. Now don't interrupt me, there's 
a good man. This will give you a little time 
to talk to Christie, and you and I can arrange 
matters for her in the carriage. Not a word. 
Au revdry Admiral. Jump up, Stephen, and 
tell Jobkin to drive fast." 

In spite of his hereditary hatred of lies, 
white or coloured, Admiral Haviland, on his 
return to the library, his good manners corrupted 
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by the little spinster's evil communications, or 
perhaps, like the rest of us, less scrupulous of 
wrong-doing when no one is by to witness our 
back-sliding, gravely assumed the truth of the 
apocryphal announcement in the leading journal, 
and persuaded Christian that Miss Vavasour 
would receive at least as great an obligation as 
she conferred if she secured as her secretary, or 
companion, or whatever she chose to call her, 
a gentlewoman and an old friend, rather than 
a person of possibly dubious manners and of un- 
sympathising disposition such as would probably 
answer a newspaper advertisement. 

Christian Graham could only promise to give 
the question her best consideration, and by the 
time she had explained to the Admiral the 
position in which she and Frederick had been 
left by their father's folly. Miss Vavasour's 
carriage had returned to Bryanston Square. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MISS VAVASOUR GIVES THE ADMIRAL A LIFT. 

I have never made an acquaintance or friendship that answered 
with any that had not some tincture of the absurd in their character. 
And take my word for this, reader, and say a fool told it you, that 
he who hath not a drachm of folly in his mixture hath pounds of 
much worse matter in his composition. — Essays of Elia, 

On their way to FuIIerton Miss Vavasour enter- 
tained her companion with a compendious history 
of her life, and with many observations on things 
and persons, jumbling her facts together and 
interspersing them with such long parentheses 
that the Admiral, after a futile attempt or two to 
bring her back to the matter in hand, leaned back 
in the barouche, resolved to offer only such 
interruptioiis as he considered good breeding 
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required in order to prevent the conversation 
crystallising into a monologue. 

" Poor dear Christie ! " said the lady, " what 
can be done for her ? My place is all very well 
to begin with ; but I can't expect her to bury 
herself with me all her life." 

Admiral Haviland muttered a few polite 
phrases, intimating that interment with so charm- 
ing a person as his interlocutor could hardly be 
considered penal. 

**Ah, if I could only get her a good 
husband ! " 

" Surely Miss Graham will not need the 
intervention of any person for that purpose," said 
the Admiral, "unless the young men of the 
present day are either blind or foolish.'' 

"Well, I don't know, Admiral. Young men 
of the present day fight shy of marriage. I could 
have married half-a-dozen young bachelors '' 

" I'm sure you could, ma'am." 

** Don't be silly, Admiral ; — ^to half-a-dozen nice 
girls, I mean ; but they won't listen to me when 
I talk of matrimony, and they will flirt with me 
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instead. Now, Admiral, I know what you are 
going to say, but I hate flattery." 

" I give you my honour, madam '' 

" Oh yes you were ; but never mind, don't 
interrupt. There^s Grace Eddrup, now ; I never 
could get Tom Singleton to be more than 
commonly civil to her, and yet if it wasn't for 
her temper and that she has pink eyes, she's as 
nice and pretty a girl as you*d wish to see. They 
say she's over head and ears in debt to her 
milliner, but she will have plenty of money when 
her uncle dies." 

"Not if you mean Dick .Eddrup's niece. I 
happen to know that the general has sunk every 
penny that he saved in India in an annuity for 
himself." 

"More shame for him," continued the irre- 
pressible spinster ; " but at any rate Tom wouldn't 
have anything to say to her. 'Banish me,' he 
said to me at the last Barleythorpe hunt-ball, 
* banish me, my dear Miss Vavasour, from the 
blue Mediterranean of your own eyes.' Those were 
his very words. Now wasn't he absurd, Admiral V* 
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" Idiotic; ma'am, quite idiotic," replied the 
seaman. 

"Ah! men will be foolish where women are 
concerned, won't they, Admiral Haviland ? " 

" Egad, ma*am, and where men are concerned, 
some women never seem to cut their wisdom- 
teeth." 

So thought the Admiral, but he only said, 
"They will indeed, ma'am." 

" * Banish me ' — I must finish his speech, for 
it was so funny." 

"Very comical, ma'am." 

" Now pray don't interrupt. Admiral. ' Banish 
me,' he said, * my dear Miss Vavasour ' " 

*' Yes, ma'am, I know. You told me all that 

before." 

"'From the blue Mediterranean of your own 
eyes,'" continued the lady, unheeding the inter- 
ruption ; " * but oh ! command me not to steer 
my trembling barque to yonder dead-sea fisheries;' 
and the naughty fellow stared straight into the 
corner where poor Grace looked, I must say, for 
all the world like a forlorn fish that nobody cared 
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to bait for. But he did dance with her three 
times that night after all, and only because nobody 
else would, Tm sure." 

"And IS it a male fish with pink eyes, a bad 
temper, and a long tailor^s bill that you will 
now try to hook for Christian Graham.?" 

"Ah ! Tom is a dear fellow, and so fond of 

me. But heigh-ho ! I daresay half his pretty 

» 

speeches were what he would call 'chaff.'" 
"Of course, ma'am, of course they were." 
"That's more than you can possibly tell, 

Admiral. I am not so silly as not to know that 

I am no longer a girl. Now don't make pretty 

speeches, Admiral; flattery is a thing I detest, 

as I told you before." 

" So I should have guessed. However, ma'am, 

I assure you I had no intention " 

" But I believe no woman is ever too old to 

like listening to a pleasant young fellow who 

says pleasant things to her, even when she knows 

he doesn't quite mean them." 

"Egad, so it seems, ma'am," said the sailor 

under his breath. 
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" There was that woman in Egypt — ^you know 
who * I mean, who drank pearls in her cham- 
pagne, and sailed about — I forget the name of 
the river — in a barge with silk sails and a 
band of music ; — ^men went mad for her when 
she was over forty, and she must have been 
black, too, for Egypt is in Africa; I learnt 
that much geography at Miss Flathers^s. You 
must know who I mean ; what was her name. 
Admiral ? " 

" Cleopatra, I presume." 

"Yes, Cleopatra, of course; she must have 
been a shocking flirt. I wonder what she did, 
though, to make all the men ready to go to 
the devil for her as that naughty Tom Singleton 
says she did ? " 

"A gift to be coveted, no doubt, ma'am," 
rejoined the Admiral with an ironical snarl. '* But 
your sex may take comfort, ma'am; the art is 
not lost Statistics, if we could only get at them, 
would show that our modern Cleopatras send 
many thousands of poor fellows to the deuce 
annually. I am sure now," and the Admiral's 
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features relaxed into a grim smile, "that Miss 
Vavasour in her day " 

" In my day, Admiral Haviland— '" 

" Oh, I mean, ma'am " 

** Well, never mind what you mean. Here we 
are at my gate." 

" Egad, she's like all the rest of them," thought 
the Admiral, as he handed her out of the carriage ; 
"she will listen by the hour to a young fellow 
humbugging her with transparent lies, and has not 
patience to bear for five minutes with an old one 
who is fool enough to try to talk to her a little 
common sense." 

"And now, Admiral Haviland, come in and 
have a cup of tea, and we will talk over poor 
Christie's business." 

In the discussion of what was best to be done 
for Miss Graham, Miss Vavasour threw off all 
flightiness of manner and showed so much shrewd 
sense as well as good feeling, that her guest could 
hardly believe in her identity with the crack- 
brained old maid, as, in his sleeve, he had called 
the companion of his drive from Bryanston Square. 
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He was astonished to find himself listening to her 
with real admiration and respect. 

The upshot of their deliberation was that 
Christian should be persuaded to take up her 
abode at Udney Lodge in the course of a day or 
two, when the house in Bryanston Square was to 
be formally given up; and that she should be made 
to believe in the bond-fide character of her engage- 
ment as Miss Vavasour's secretary, by being 
employed to write that lady's letters for her, to 
catalogue her books, and to keep the accounts of 
the household generally. 

" She's too proud to live with me and to receive 
a salary from me, unless I can make her believe 
she earns it," said the kindly spinster. 

" There need be no make-believe in the case," 
answered the Admiral; "let her earn it; it will be a 
good thing for both of you ; you ought to save your 
eyes. At our time of life, Miss Vavasour, the 
sight '' 

" I beg your pardon, Admiral Haviland," said 
the lady, turning "round somewhat sharply; "at 
what did you say .? " 
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" Egad, she's sailing on the old tack," thought 
her visitor, *' and IVe put my foot in it again." 

** Nothing, ma'am," he said aloud, " except that 
the brightest eyes will wear out in time, and that it 
is as well to take precautions." 

" My eyes are perfectly good, Admiral Havi- 
land ; I told you just now what Mr. Singleton said 
of them ; and though, of course " 

" I was only suggesting what you should say to 
Miss Graham to make her engagement seem more 
natural," said the poor Admiral, inwardly cursing 
his hostess's touchy vanity. 

"You wear a pince-itez yourself, I see," con- 
tinued Miss Vavasour, following up the subject. 
(The Admiral's nose twitched impatiently.) "And 

I daresay I may come to one when I am as 

But then," said the good-natured spinster, pulling 
herself up suddenly, and showing a more sensitive 
sympathy for the Admiral's feelings than he had 
evinced for hers, "you naval gentlemen must 
strain your eyes looking perpetually at nothing 
through a telescope. I remember when poor 
mamma and I moved from Bermondsey into 

VOL. I. p 
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Devonshire, we went by sea from London to 
Devonport, and the captain, who wore a fur cap and 
was horribly marked with the small-pox, had his 
jsye clapped to his spy-glass nearly the whole time. 
One day especially I recollect asking him " 

Admiral Haviland, fearing that his new-born 
liking for his neighbour was hardly strong enough 
to survive another comparison between himself 
and the skipper of a trading vessel, now rose 
from his xhair, and pleading an appointment with 
a friend, took leave of his hostess without allowing 
her to finish her anecdote. 

And so, in the course of a few days. Miss 
Graham was established at Udney Lodge. 

Of course -the elder lady had said -to her: "You 
and I, my dear, know that you are "my jaecretary, 
but I don!t want anyone else in tire house or out 
of it to su&pect that you are here in any X3ther 
capacity than that of my friend." 

" But, nty dear Miss Vavasour, I am not in llie 
least ashamed of a position which I have thank- 
fully .accepted.*" 

" Of course not, my love, :but I hate people 
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to think that I can't do my own writing ; they 
would suspect, like that horrible Admiral Haviland 
— who, by-the-way, is a dear good creature — that 
my eyesight was beginning to fail, and I couldn't 
endure that, you know." 

The fact is that the little lady, who had only 
compassed her benevolent intentions by means 
of a piauB fraud, was now anxious to shield 
Christian from the patronage of her friends and 
the negative Incivility of servants •; "and she knew 
that it wouM be Tiext t© hnpoBsible to cflo this 
if her young friend's footing in the liousehold 
was jaloused to be that of a dependent. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A GLIMPSE AT NETTLEBRIDGE HALL. 

Well pleased she saw that men her board would grace, 

And wished not there to see a female face ; 

Her way she took, and still had more in view, 

For she contrived that he should take it too. 

Crabbe. 

« 

Mr. Lanfear had preserved from the wreck of 
Mr. Graham's property — at least so he said — about 
three thousand five hundred pounds, which he 
advanced on mortgage to a client who paid five 
per cent, for the accommodation. 

The lawyer had suggested that the income 
accruing from this investment should be equally- 
divided between the brother and sister ; but 
Christian, who had only accepted Miss Vavasour's 
offer of a home on the explicit understanding 
that she would receive no salary for such slight 
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services as she could render to her friend, insisted 
on Frederick having a hundred and twenty-five 
pounds a year out of their little capital, the 
remaining fifty pounds being, as she affirmed, 
quite sufficient to keep her in clothes and pocket- 
money. 

Frederick Graham moved into smaller and 
cheaper chambers, but the rental of even such an 
attic as he could now afford himself took a huge 
cantle out of his small income. 

And now Mr. Lanfear once more entrusted the 
young man with a brief. 

*' The fellow has brains, and he has ambition," 
said the old lawyer; "if he would only put his 
confounded conceit and coxcombry in his pocket 
he might pick up a decent income in the course 
of a year or two, I don't doubt." 

Graham accepted the brief this time, but he 
would have done better, as it happened, to leave 
it alone. Trusting to his own intuitive wisdom, 
he was at so little pains to make himself master 
either of the law or the facts of his case, that 
he drew on himself the withering wrath of the 
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great counsel to whom he was junior, whose 
scathing sarcasm on the " young gentleman " asso- 
ciated wfth him fs still quoted in Lincoln's Inn and 
chuckled over at lawyers' dinner-parties as one 
of Sir Griffith Slingsby's masterpieces of polished 
vituperation. 

Mr. Lanfear was nearly Breaking his* vow 
never to lose his temper ; his anger was at white- 
heat If it had not been so just, it might 
have been thought excessive. "The fellow is as 
great a fool as his father, without his^ good 
breeding and without his kihdness of Heart*!* 

" It's of no use, Mr. Lanfear, to reproach me,'* 
said the luckless young advocate when the solicitor 
spoke a portion oi^ his fbll nrind to- him the 
diciy after the fiasco in the Vice-Chanceilor'sF 
Court ; " you cannot blame me more- than I 
blame myself; the fact is that the bent of my 
genius ^" 

We have said that Mr. Graham's family lawyer 
was not addicted to the use oF strong language. 
Nor was my Uncle Toby. But we all know 
that the kind ex-officer of King William's army 
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swore "a big swear" once, and the solicitor 
allowed himself to be equally misguided on the 
present occasion: 

"Damn the bent of your genius, sir!" he said. 
*" For your father's sake, and in spite of my own 
strong prepossessions against you, I give you a 
chance^ of doing something for yourself, and* you 
shamelessly betray my confidence." 

"Are you not using stronger language than 
the occasion calls for ? " asked Frederick, with a 
praiseworthy effort to keep his temper to the man 
he had offended. " I am extremely sorry that I 
undertook a. task, foreign to all my habits and 
sympathies." 

" Not more sorry than I am, or than my 
unfortunate client will be," rejoined Mr. Lanfear 
severely*. 

" In future B shall forget that I am a 
lawyer " 

" That, will not be very difficult," interrupted 
the other. 

" And devote myself entirely to literature." 

■*' Permit me as a lawyer to return you sincere 
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thanks for that determination. Literature may 
look out for itself. I am only concerned for the 
honour and interests of my own profession." With 
a stately bow, and without offering his hand to the 
son of his old friend, Mr. Lanfear broke up the 
conference. 

. Frederick Graham found the other publishers 
to whom he applied as little encouraging as 
Mr. Armstrong. It is true he got a short story 
and a stray copy or two of verses inserted in 
one of the magazines, and the scanty payment 
which he received for these wares helped to 
keep the wolf from the door. At times he 
thought of reverting to the profession which he 
had discarded, but the remembrance of his 
failure fretted him into a state of frenzy 
against the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Lanfear, Sir 
Griffith Slingsby, and himself He could not 
expose himself to a second humiliation ; besides, 
his fiasco had been so public that no solicitor in 
his senses could be expected to give him another 
chance. 

So he sold his law library, which had been 
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given to him by his father, and which was a 
remarkably good one, and he lived for a few 
months on the proceeds. That is, the money 
thus obtained sufficed him for his menus plaisirs 
for nearly half a year. But during that time his 
debts to his tailor and boot-maker, to Mr. 
Hammond of Vigo Street for theatre and opera 
tickets, and to the tavern-keeper who sent him in 
his meals, had been accumulating, and some of 
his creditors had begun to show signs of 
impatience. 

"They must be stopped," thought Graham, 
"before they arrive at the disrespectful or 
threatening stage." He shrank with all the 
fastidious arrogance of his nature from the 
notion of having to deprecate the wrath of 
duns. He called to mind the humiliations to 
which he had seen some of his friends at the 
university exposed at the hands of small 
tradesmen, who revenged themselves for the 
former hauteur of their customers by adopting 
towards them in their days of impecuniosity 
a tone of brutal ' insolence, or still worse, of 
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^* greasy familiarity," as Graham called it; and 
he shuddered at the thought that he might 
have to submit to similar impertinences: 

"I cannot fail to make money aend* a- name 
before long," he thought. " Publishers and 
managers'' (he had hitherto failed to^ obtain 
even a reading of a play which he' had 
written), "dolts as they are, cannot be blind for 
ever- to their own interests; Yes- I shall be 
able in the course of a year, at the farthest, to 
pay back a hundred or two, say three hundred 
pounds; if" E can get anyone tO' make me the 
loan ; but who will lend me the money ? 
Old Haviland ? Bah ! he never liked me ; 
and now that I have cut the law and taken to 
book-writing he scarcely acknowledges me' at 
the club, and evidently thinks me- a social 
outlaw. Miss Vavasour? Hang- it all! Fm 
not sunk so- low as to borrow money of a 
woman; Lanfear is out of the question. I 
have: it ! Uncle Bertie's the man. The 
governor' and he never saw much of each 
other,. but I fancy that of late years dieywere 
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pretty good friends at a distance; and the old 
gentleman sent me a very civil message in Lady 
Grahaun's letter to Christie: when my father 
died." 

Frederick Graham, when he had once formed 
a resolution, was seldom slow in acting upon it. 
In half an hour after he had made up his mind 
in. what quarter to apply for pecuniary assistance 

■ 

he had written a. frank manly letter to his 
uncle, stating his necessities: and present occu- 
pations, and asking [for a loan of three hundred 
pounds, to be promptly repaid out of his first 
literary earnings.. 

When the letter reached Nettlebridge Hall, 
Sir Bertie Graham, now a. broken-down old man, 
was: seated at his breakfast-table before a bowl 
of smoking porridge. Lady Graham, the sonsy 
daughter of the under-keeper whom, the baronet 
was about to visit when the reader took leave of 
him many years ago, opened the post-bag- and 
unhesitatingly proceeded to^ read the missive 
addressed to her husband. 

'* Not a bit of it," she safd after she Bad, with 
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more slowness and deliberation than is usual with 
educated people, perused her nephew's epistle ; 
" and I will write him so in a way as will stop his 
begging here again in a hurry, Fm thinking." 

" What is it, my love ? Who is begging ? " 
asked the old man in a wheezy trembling 
voice. 

" It*s your precious nephew as is bringing- 
disgrace on our name and family by play-writing- 
and so forth, and he has the impudence to ask 
you to lend him three hundred pounds. Pretty 
lend forsooth ! " 

" But, my dear, poor Dick's boy is my nearest 
relation in the world next to Wilfrid, and it is 
hard on him to find himself a pauper when he 
and everybody else thought he was a rich man's 
heir. Poor Dick ! he never had much brains, and 
he wore main outlandish clothing when I last 
saw him; but it's a small thing the lad asks of 
his father's brother, and I can't find it in my heart. 
Peg, to say No to him." 

" But I can, and I will say No to him pretty 
sharp, Sir Bertie Graham. You've had sense 
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enough at any rate, if you haven't much, to put 
your money matters into my hands, and likewise 
your correspondence. Leave business to me, and 
eat your porridge afore it gets cold, and don't be 
an old silly." 

The poor baronet groaned and ate a spoonful 
or two of his unsavoury food in silence. Then 
suddenly rising from his chair with the aid of 
a long ebony staff which had lain before him on 
the table, he walked across the room to his wife, 
and took her hand in his. "Peggy," he began, 
looking kindly into her eyes, which were very 
handsome, and black, and unpitiful. 

" How often am I to tell you. Sir Bertie, that 
my name is Margaret? Twas only yesterday, 
spite of the deal of times IVe spoke to you about 
it, you called me Peggy twice when 'Arvey was in 
the room." 

"You were Peggy, my own beautiful little 
Peggy, when you married me, and the old name 
comes more natural and sounds sweeter to me 
than any other." 

"Well, what is it.?" asked Lady Graham, who 
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was womanly enough to be somewhat mollified hy 
the old man's honest admiration. 

" Peggy* ^7 g^rl, or -Margaret, :if you will hav£ 
it so, you must let me send Fred this Ihree 
hundred pounds ; he's my brothers sorx, you 
know, and I should be :a brute to refuse him such 
a trifle .; besides, you remember how kindly you 
wrote tojfais sister wiien we heard of poor Ricfaardls 
death." 

"Yes, .but -we hadn't Jieaard Ihen that ynur 
precious brother had died without leaving n 
farthing behind him," answered the lady, whose 
thirty years' enjoyment of "the position xrf "a 
baronet's wifeiad not ttaught to -veneer her native 
heartlessnesB ^with a lacquer (cflf sentiment m* 
hypocrisy." 

" Damn :it all, rma'am ! " -exclaimed her iusband, 
" you don't mean to say you would be less civil i© 
the poor hoy .because he is poor ? " 

" Ah now, but that's just what I xi© jnean to 
say. The money you liave had .to jraise ior Wilfrid 
has dipped the estate pretty heavily, »as you know?, 
and I .am very jnuch mistook — I mean mistaken — 
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if we don't have a deal more to pay for him yet. 
Folks with. heavy mortgages on their properties, 
and blackguard sons, can't -afford out-at-elbows 
nephews into the bargain." 

Poor JSir Bertie Graham was a± that very time 
making a liberal allowance to half-a-dozen of his 
wife's brothers and sisters, so that uterine connec- 
tions could not have been included among the 
indulgences forbidden to the baronet, or at any 
rate .to the baronet's good lady. Sir Bertie 
Graham had married Sam Crowther's daughter 
after philandering with her for half-a-score of years 
before he could make up his mind to give her his 
name. With all his distaste for the society of his 
equals and his love of drink and low company, the 
baronet was by no means devoid either of family 
pride or of decent shame. It went sorely against 
the grain with him to have his under-keeper for a 
fatlier-in-law, and he winced at the idea of the 
village innkeeper's niece occupying the place of the 
mother, whom perhaps he had never greatly loved,^ 
but of whose pale high-bred beauty he had been 
not a little proud. The lady herself had suggested 
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to him, and had helped him to carry out, a very 
simple plan for the removal of some of these 
objections. Sam Crowther was appointed agent 
and land-steward, and the innkeeper received a 
handsome sum of money, with which he emigrated 
to Van Diemen's Land, where he drank himself 
very comfortably to death. 

If Sir Bertie Graham had had the courage of 
his affections, and had asked Peggy Crowther to 
be his wife as soon as he knew himself in love with 
her, they might have been a happier couple. As 
it was, he had shilly-shallied till her beauty, though 
she was still a very handsome woman, had lost 
much of its freshness, and until the gratitude 
which she might have felt to a man who, for her 
sake, had boldly set at naught the prejudices of his 
order, had given place to a feeling of bitterness 
that he would not have married her at all if she 
had not, so to speak, forced him to do so. She 
had been kept so long waiting for the prize that 
perhaps half its value had been discounted in 
fearful longings and wearing hopes. Many cruel 
things had been said of her by persons of her own 
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class, whom she had revolted by the absurd 
airs she gave herself; and though she knew 
that the worst things they said of her were 
not true, she was not the less bitter with 
herself and with Sir Bertie that such scandal 
could be spoken with some show of probability. 
We have seen that at last Sir Bertie had been 
** brought to the scratch," as Sam Crowther 
expressed it, and they had now been man and 
wife for the lifetime of a generation. The 
neighbouring gentry might in time have winked 
at the mesalliance of a man of good family who 
was also a good sportsman and a good fellow ; 
but Sir Bertie was too proud to see or even 
to wait for such acknowledgment. When six 
months had passed after his marriage and no 
carriages had driven to the Hall with visitors to 
Lady Graham, he gave orders that any which 
might come thereafter should be denied admittance 
within the lodge-gates. Sam Crowther's daughter 
had protested at first against her husband's act, 
but in those early days his will had not yet been 
subjugated to hers, and she was forced to submit. 

VOL. I. Q 
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Sir Bertie hunted, shot, fished, begot children, and 
brought home his bachelor friends to dinner. Lady 
Graham hunted with him, and was better mounted 
and rode better than any other woman in the 
field. Her husband had taught her, and she was 
an apt scholar. She was in those days a pleasant 
hostess, and she was wise enough not to pine 
much for the society from which her husband's 
awkward pride had now definitively debarred 
her. 

"The men like me," she said, "and I like 
them to like me. I don't believe that their wives 
and sisters would ever have taken to me, or that 
I should ever have felt at home with them ; and 
it ain't bad fun to feel that they're as jealous of 
me as they can be, and that I can beckon 
away any man belonging to them by a look 
of my eye, or a jerk of my riding-whip." 

And so she recovered, for a time, her good 
spirits ; but her love for her husband could 
never now be what it might have been had the 
baronet wooed his peasant bride as fearlessly 
as King Cophetua won his beggar-maid. 
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But as years moved on, and a child came to 
illustrate each year, Lady Graham grew too stout 
and too busy for the saddle. Her husband's 
friends, however, still flocked to Nettlebridge, and 
things seemed to be going on smoothly and well, 
till one child after another sickened and died. 
Strong and healthy as Sir Bertie appeared, the 
seeds of his mother^s insidious malady bore 
terrible fruit in the younger generation. Wilfrid, 
the eldest, was the only child now left to the 
stricken couple. He had refused to be educated 
for any profession: even the army was too 
laborious an occupation. Restraint and disci- 
pline were abhorrent to Ij^m ; and' so he became 
a loose, idle, shambling fellow, inheriting, with 
his father's love of strong liquor and easy com- 
pany, none of Sir Bertie's generosity of disposi- 
tion or love of truth. Not only had he gambled 
so deeply that his father had been obliged to 
mortgage a large part of his property to pay 
his debts ; but he had gambled so dishonestly 
that he had been whipped off the race-course 
at Doncaster, and had been ignominiously ex- 
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pelled from the county dub. He was now living 
abroad, and his mother was, probably, not speaking 
without book when she said that his fatlier would 
probably have many more debts to pay for him 
yet. Grief and shame, and disappointment and 
drink, had made a broken old man of Sir Bertie; 
and the loss of her children, coupled with the 
failure of her social ambition, which she now began 
to feel sorely, had soured the temper of the once 
light-hearted Peggy. As her husband grew more 
weak in will and in bodily health, she became 
more masterful and tyrannical ; she seemed to find 
her only comfort in managing and domineering 
over the members of her household, including the 
kindly old man whom she had sworn so gladly to 
honour and, obey. She gradually assumed the 
reins of government in the house and out of it, 
and there can be no doubt that she handled them 
with a steadier grip than poor Sir Bertie had 
ever done. She was a clever woman, and had 
taught herself to write as grammatically as most 
persons of her sex, though her spoken English 
was, as we have seen, rather racy than correct ; 
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and she conducted her husband's correspondence 
with considerable acuteness and few observable 
blunders. We shall probably hear little more 
of her or of her husband, or of the son whom we 
have heard her call by a cruel name, and for 
whom, except by fits and starts, she felt so little 
love that she at one time thought of making Sir 
Bertie, whose property was not entailed, disin- 
herit him in favour of his cousin. She only 
abandoned this idea on learning that her nephew 
was very poor — and in her eyes poverty was 
almost as much a disgrace as positive dishonesty ; 
and so Frederick Graham was not destined to 
inherit the remains of the Nettlebridge estate. 
We need hardly say that Margaret Graham's 
answer to her husband's nephew gave a decided 
and not too courteous, negative to the young 
man's request 

That afternoon, however, when her ladyship 
had gone out for her dismal drive, the baronet, 
who had not been outside his park-gates for three 
years or more, had himself driven in a shabby 
old gig, which had long been laid up in ordinary, 
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into the neighbouring town of Dumbleby, where 
with some little difficulty he persuaded his solicitor 
to let him have three hundred pounds and to 
promise to keep the transaction secret from his 
wife. " My lady needn't know of it till I'm dead," 
said the broken old man ; " and if she's cross with 
me then, I needn't mind her, need I ? Ah, I mind 
the days when Peggy never had a cross look or a 
cross word for anybody, and least of all for her 
*bonnie Bertie' as she used to call me. May I write 
a letter here, Mr. Rushton } " 

Of course the solicitor gave the necessary 
permission. • i 

" Rushton, I am so nervous about not getting 
back before her ladyship that my hand is shaking 
like an aspen-leaf; will you ring and order me a 
glass of brandy ? " 

The spirit was brought. It was painful to 
Mr. Rushton to see the greedy pleasure glistening 
in his client's eye as he swallowed the potion. It 
steadied the old man's nerves for awhile, and his 
hand did not shake much as he wrote the following 
letter : 
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"Dear Nephew, 

" Here's the three' hundred you asked for. 
I wish, my boy, I could give you ten times as 
much, but Wilfrid has ruined me as well as the old 
name, and your aunt did not want me to send this. 
So for God's sake don't acknowledge my letter or 
take any notice of it ; and whatever you do, mind 
you never pay it back to me, or she would find it 
out that way. I was not a good son to my poor 
mother, so I've got no call to complain of my own 
boy; but I don't think I ever told lies, and I always 
remembered that my name was Graham. What- 
ever you do, my boy, don't marry anybody that 
isn't a gentlewoman. Peggy ain't a bad wife, but 
that sort of thing don't pay. Once cross the 
breed, the foals may have greasy heels, or you can't 
tell what may turn out. God bless you, nephew ; 
I wish I had known Dick better and seen more of 
him. Perhaps I could have prevented him making 

such Don't try to read what I have rubbed 

out with my thumb, for it isn't what I ought to 
have written to his own son, and he was a good 
fellow at bottom if he had got rats in his attie 
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God bless you, my boy ; but I think I said that 
before ; never mind. Your aunt did not mean to 
be unkind to you, and you mustn't think hard of . 
her. It's all along of poor Wilfrid. It will kill 
me soon, thank God ; but my lady is as strong as 
a horse, and will have many years of trouble with 
him I am afraid before she dies. Give my love 
to your sister — I can't remember her name — 
there's lots of things I can't remember as I used 
to do. 

" Your affectionate Uncle, 

"Bertie Graham. 

"P.S. — Be sure not to answer this, and don't 
mind your aunt's letter. It's all along of poor 
Wilfrid." 



Frederick Graham was not unthankful for his 
uncle's kindness, but his gratitude was leavened 
with contempt. The young man had as high a 
notion of the dignity of his sex as of the grandeur 
of his family, and it was as inconceivable to him 
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that a man should not be lord and master in his 
own house, as that a Graham should insult alike 
his ancestors and his descendants by marrying a 
woman of low degree. 

The money thus obtained from the henpecked 
Northumbrian baronet, enabled young Graham to 
pay off the greater part of his debts, and to make 
what he called a "fresh start," which by no means 
meant turning over a new leaf, or economical living. 
He still occasionally scribbled off a short magazine 
article, but anything like steady work he eschewed 
as carefully as ever. 

" I have written as well as I can write," thought 
the young man, "better most likely than I shall 
ever write again, for the fire and enthusiasm of 
youth are in the poems and novels which old 
Armstrong rejected ; and if the managers will not 
act my ' Aspasia and Socrates ' and ' Five-o'clock 
Tea,' all I can say is, they are not likely to get a 
cleverer extravaganza or a wittier comedy out of 
me or out of anybody else. And until I have 
sold my present wares, I will not be at the trouble 
of manufacturing new, except such pot-boilers as I 
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can dash oflf for the 'Cheapside* without any- 
trouble." 

Now Frederick Graham was undoubtedly a 
clever man, and he knew it ; but, like the rest of us, 
while he was keenly cognisant of his strength, he 
was innocently unsuspicious of his weakness. The 
least cynical of mankind might have been justified 
in a smile at the embryo author's allusion to the fire 
and enthusiasm of his youth. A certain measured 
strength botih of thought and expression, a sharp 
biting wit, a real aptitude for satire, and a keen 
insight into the follies and incoasistencies of 
human nature in general, and of modem society in 
particular, were the characteristics of the writings 
which Mr. Armstrong had refused to read, and of 
the plays which as yet no manager could be 
induced to look at. But of fire, or of youthful 
enthusiasm, there was as little evidence as of kindly 
humour or of honest pathos. That was no reason 
why his "wares," as with affected self-scorn he called 
his writings, should not sell and be popular. 
There is room in the world and on our library 
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shelves for Swift and Juvenal, as well as for Scott 
and Horace. 

" Tout vient d qui suit attendrey shall be my 
motto," said Frederick Graham. 

And not a bad one if properly acted up to. 
But the young man*s practical translation of it was 
hardly a correct one. The thing hoped for is 
promised to him who knows how to wait for it. 
" It will come to him who waits," said Frederick 
Graham. And so he waited, ignorantly instead 
of wisely, expecting the fruit he hungered for to 
drop of its own accord into his mouth, instead of 
waiting until he had trained his tree to bear fruit 
at all. If only those among us who have avoided 
this fault of Fred Graham's are privileged ta 
cast a stone, there will be no 

" Heaving rocks at him to any great extent," 

and we may go elsewhere for our cockshying. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



AN AFTERNQON AT UDNEY LODGE. 



Escucha cual susurra, 
El arroyuelo manso : 
Al sueno y al descanso, 
Convida su rumor. 



Yriarte. 



During all this time it must not be supposed 
that Frederick Graham had been contented to 
hear or see nothing of Miss Lascelles. There 
was nothing in fact to prevent his hearing as 
much of her as they both chose ; for though 
Mr. Armstrong at first attempted to carry matters 
with a high hand, and had forbidden his niece 
to correspond with that "high and mighty 
pauper coxcomb," as he called Graham, the young 
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lady had refused respectfully but firmly to obey 
his orders. 

** I must be free to write and to receive what 
letters I choose," she had said, " or I will go back 
to the Sacrd Coeur." 

Mr. Armstrong was used to his niece's society, 
and the dingy house in Queen Anne Siquare would 
have been very lonely without her to brighten it. 
He hated to sit down to his meals alone, and 
there was no one else to take the^ head of his 
table. 

" Punish her by marrying again ; you are not 
an old fellow yet — fifty-five or fifty-six, is it } 
at the outside, and you look a good five years 
younger ; youVe clever enough, too, to talk over 
any woman," whispered Spite in the publisher's 
left ear, just under the curls of a wig which was 
so deftly made as to look only too natural. Now 
if the wicked little demon had breathed her in- 
sidious advice into the publisher's right ear, she 
might have succeeded in her mischievous purpose. 
But she spoke into the organ which was placed 
on the same side as his heart ; at least, so lovers 
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think, though surgeons and anatomists deride them 
as fools for their pains. I declare myself as de- 
cidedly on the side of the lovers, as Mr. Disraeli 
declared himself on the side of the angels. I am 
a stout man, and when I am persuaded to walk up 
a hill it is on my left side that I palpitate, or 
** puff and blow," as my undutiful little boy calls it. 
And it will be as difficult to convince me that my 
heart has nothing to do with that sensation as it 
was to convince my Uncle Toby and " the vulgar" 
that the Duchess of Suffolk and her son were 
no relations. 

And so the publisher's heart heard the words 
whispered into his ear ; and though it had been 
worn small and battered into hardness, it still 
retained something of the shape and even of the 
nature of a heart So it "up and spoke" as 
fearlessly as Lord Bateman's mother-in-law, and 
reminded Mr. Armstrong of a certain Dorothy 
Tunstall, who was lying in Kirby Lonsdale 
churchyard, and who was once that heart's owner ; 
and the old man — he felt at once older and 
younger than his years now — ^went over to 
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Beatrice and kissed her on the forehead, and 
said: 

'* Well, if you choose to write, I suppose you 
must ; but you shall never see the fellow — of that 
I am determined. And you'll be a good girl and 
forget him soon, won't you ? " 

" If I am a good girl I can't forget him,'^ she 
had answered, returning Mr. Armstrong's caress ; 
" how can you ask me to do so ? " 

The publisher thrust his niece from him and 
slammed the door angrily, accompanying this 
instrumental music with a vocal curse as he left 
the room. 

What a pity it is, reader, that you and I could 
almost count upon our thumbs the only thoroughly 
consistent persons we are acquainted with, ex- 
clusive of our two selves. 

" Poor Uncle Jamie ! ^' said Miss Lascelles, with 
a laugh which ended in a sigh ; " he could be so 
good if he liked, or rather he would be so good 
if he didn't like not to be." 

And so letters passed between the lovers un- 
intercepted and unquestioned, while Mr. Armstrong 
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hugged himself in the belief that a [love which had 
only letters to feed upon would soon starve itself 
out. That is, "Graham's love will," he said to 
himself. "Women can live on next to nothing, 
but men have lustier appetites, and Graham is 
hardly the man I take him for if his constancy- 
survives many months' separation and impels him 
to write seven letters a week to a -woman whom 
he never sees." 

But here the publisher was reckoning without 
his host, or rather, without Christian Graham^s 
hostess. After she had been at Miss Vavasour's 
about a week, Fred's sister asked her friend one 
day if she would drive her over some afternoon 
to see Beatrice. 

" Of course I will, my love ; but who is 

Beatrice ? " 

" Oh I'm sure I must have told you — Mr. 
Armstrong's niece. I don't know what I should 
have done in Rome without her ; it was only her 
sisterly love and sympathy that enabled me to 
bear up at all." 

"Oh! I remember now, of course; but I do 
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wish that your friend had a more Christian name. 
I <Jon*t * think I could quite like anyone called 
Beatrice. I look upon it as a wicked name. It 
was Beatrice something or other that murdered 
her own papa ; and wasn't it another Beatrice who 
took the Italian poet — I can^t remember his name 
at the moment, but a man who wore a laurel 
wreath on his head instead of a wide-awake, like 
our own Mr. Tennyson — down to a very shocking 
place, my dear 'i No, I could never bear the najne." 

" But my Beatrice " 

" My dear, when a man called Armstrong has 

a daughter^ Yes, yes, don't interrupt me ! I 

know it isn't a daughter, but a niece ; still the 
principle's the same; — she should be christened 
Susan or Sarah ; at any rate, her god-parents 
should aspire to nothing more romantic than 
Lucy. And who is Mr. Armstrong ? " 

Christian told her, and then, after a little 
hesitation, confided to her old friend the story 
of her brother's love for Miss Lascelles. The 
hesitation was because she doubted her right to 
confide other persons' secrets even to so dear a 
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friend as Miss Vavasour. She overcame her hesi- 
tation because, being in love herself, she sympa- 
thised with other persons suffering from the same 
disorder, and because, being in right of her sex 
a match-maker, she had a notion that her hostess 
might help Fred and Beatrice to come together 
in spite of the obdurate uncle. 

She was right, not merely morally right, 
though I maintain she was that too, but pro- 
phetically right. Miss Vavasour did just what 
Miss Graham thought she would do, and what 
I maintain she as a Christian old maid was 
bound to do : she constituted herself the lovers* 
go-between. Shakespeare makes one of the 
regular clergy perform that office with amiable 
alacrity for young Montague and Juliet Capulet ; 
"And what a Roman Catholic priest did without 
offence, surely," thought Miss Vavasour, "an 
English clergyman's daughter may imitate without 
scandal." 

Accordingly, the next morning, Mr. Graham 
in Lyon's Inn, whither he had removed from 
The Temple, and Miss Lascelles in Queen Anne 
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Square, received simultaneous invitations to drink 
tea at Udney Lodge on the following afternoon. In 
neither missive was a hint given that the person 
invited was to meet anyone except the mistress 
of the house and Christian Graham. 

"Had you not better let. Frederick know 
that Beatrice is coming } " asked his sister. 

"No, that would spoil it all. I want it to 
be a surprise ; they won't have time to exchange 
letters, and will meet here 'all promiscuous,' 
as Susie would say." 

Christian looked a little put out. She did 
not like to tell Miss Vavasour that Frederick 
would probably decline the proffered refreshment, 
if there was no one but Miss Vavasour and his 
sister to share it with him. 

" Well, what is it, Christie ? " said the lady of 
the house. 

" What is what, dear Miss Vavasour > " 

"Nonsense, my love, you are the worst 
hypocrite in the world, and you can't help 
showing that you are vexed about something. 
Now, tell me what it is } '* 

R 2 
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*' I, vexed ? How can you think anything so 
absurd ! " 

"Yes, you are; but I can't imagine — oh, yes 
I can — how stupid I was not to see it at first ! 
You think that wonderful brother of yours won't 
take the trouble of coming all the way to 
Fullerton to see nobody but you and me." 

" Oh Miss Vavasour ! " 

" Oh Miss Graham ! But I don't care a pin ; 
he has only been once to see you since you've 
been here, and I don't know why I'm trying to 
serve him now, except that Miss Lascelles is 
your friend, for I am not at all clear that so 
careless a brother is likely to be a very good 
husband." 

" Oh, you don't know, Miss Vavasour, how hard 
Fred is at work." 

" No, my dear ; no more do you. But I do 
know that if you are not enough inducement to 
bring him down here, I shall hold out no other, 
and if he misses meeting his young woman it will 
only serve him right." 

The little lady, who always warmly resented 
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anything like a slight to her favourite, spoke so 
resolutely on this point that Christian could not 
press the matter further. 

" And mind, Christie, you must not be writing 
and giving him any private hint of what is in store 
for him." 

Luckily it was a lovely June day which had 
been fixed on for the tea, and Graham thought that 
such an afternoon might be much more pleasantly 
spent under the trees on Miss Vavasour's lawn, 
or rowing in Miss Vavasour's boat on the river, 
than in a sultry attic at the back of the Strand, 
or even in parading the dusty streets or parks of 
London. 

Mr. Armstrong, to whom his niece naturally 
mentioned at the breakfast-table her intended 
visit to Miss Vavasour, suspected, or seemed to 
suspect, no plot or stratagem in the invitation, 
and readily consented that she should have the 
brougham to take her to Udney Lodge. 

Was Beatrice equally unsuspecting t Did she 
dream that Frederick Graham might be there } did 
she hope that he would be } did she fear that he 
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would not ? Was the blush which came to her 
fair cheek a blush of pleasure or only of surprise 
as her lover passed through the drawing-room 
window on to the lawn where the ladies were 
seated under a huge horse-chestnut tree, laughing 
and talking merrily? It was the first time that 
the lovers had met since the memorable interview 
in Mr. Armstrong's library. 

" Well, and when are all your novels and poems 
and plays coming out, Mr. Graham ? " asked Miss 
Vavasour, after the first greetings were over and 
as the little party were seated round the rustic 
tea-table. It will be observed that though the 
mistress of Udney Lodge had known young 
Graham almost as long, though never so in- 
timately, as she had known his sister, she never 
addressed him, and seldom ever spoke of him, 
without the formal conventional prefix to his name. 
The young man answered rather ungraciously that 
he was not aware that he had any novels or poems 
or plays coming out. 

"Dear me, what very silly people then the 
publishers and managers must be." 
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Who shall say whether this remark was 
** meant sarcastik " or not ? Graham's dark-gray 
eyes looked almost sternly into the little spinster's 
face ; but he could not detect from any expression 
on it whether she was using the language of 
sympathy or of irony. A pretty littlejfosy face it 
was still, not unlike the fruit to the flower of 
which the gallant physician had compared it. 
But it afforded the young man no clue to her 
thoughts ; so he answered carelessly : 

"Publishers and managers, I suppose, like 
other tradesmen, understand their own business 
and their own interests." 

Christian looked at her brother with raised 
eyebrows. 

"My sister is signalling to me that I am 
speaking disrespectfully of your uncle's calling," 
Graham said to Beatrice. "I meant nothing of 
the kind, I assure you. Printing and selling 
books, I suppose, is as much a trade as print- 
ing and selling calicoes ; but I am quite willing 
to call it a profession if you think it sounds 
better.'' 
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" Uncle Jamie is rather proud of calling himself 
a tradesman, I assure you." 

"Ah, my dear, the old gentleman's 'darling 
sin/ you know, is the ' pride that apes humility/ " 
said Miss Vavasour. 

"What^ Uncle Jamie's?" 

"No, my dear, the other old gentleman's in 
the poem, you know." 

They all laughed. 

" lago, a soldier, talks of the * trade ' of war, 
and as soldiers are not given to disparage the 
dignity of their own calling, I presume that he 
thought 'trade' as well-sounding, or what the 
Americans call as * handsome ' a word as ' pro- 
fession," continued young Graham. 

"But," said Beatrice, reverting to the original 
topic started by Miss Vavasour, "it does not 
follow that a book or a play is worthless because 
publishers or managers fail to see its merits ; it 
only proves " 

"It proves nothing," said Graham; "the only 
thing I have proved is that you can never be sure 
of getting your things read at all. Horace Eden 
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told me that a friend of his, who is tolerably suc- 
cessful now as a playwright, sent a comedy of his 
once to a manager at the manager's own request. 
Eden's friend took the precaution of gumming the 
leaves together, so that it could not possibly be 
opened and read without the use of a paper- 
knife." 

"Well? " asked Miss Vavasour. 

" In the course of time, and aft^ much trouble, 
he got the book back, with] a polite letter from 
the manager, saying that he had read the comedy 
with much pleasure and interest, that the plot was 
excellent, and the situations all that could be 
desired; but that the heaviness of the dialogue, 
especially in the second act, quite unfitted it for 
representation. Not one leaf bad been cut 
open." 

"Did he show the manager the trap he had 
fallen into ? " asked Christian. 

" I consider the story finished as I have told 
it to you," answered her brother. "What hap- 
pened afterwards is as little to the purpose as 
the moral tagged on to the end of a fable." 
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*' But," said Beatrice, " the most delightful part 
of La Fontaine's delightful fables is very often 
the short terse moral tagged on to the end ; and 
it is still better, when, as in ' Le Cocq et la Perle/ 
a second fable is told to convey the moral of the 
firet" 

"How strangely one subject will lead on to 
another," remarked Miss Vavasour. "Mr. Singleton 
— I beg his pardon — Sir Samuel, had a favourite 
story about a conversation which began with a dis- 
cussion of the prophecies of Daniel, and ended quite 
naturally with a dissertation on clotted cream ; 
and he used to declare that what he called the 
logical sequence of ideas was carried on through- 
out." 

" I cannot see how that could have been," said 
Miss Graham. 

"Well, let me see if I can remember how it 
was. They had all been to afternoon church on 
Michaelmas Day ; the lesson was from Daniel. 
After dinner somebody was praising the beauty of 
the chapter they had heard in church ; someone 
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else said that for sublimity of ideas and grandeur 
of language no other prophet was comparable 
with Isaiah. A young militia officer present, 
finding the conversation rather more serious than 
he cared for, asked his neighbour, a merry girl of 
sixteen, at home for her holidays,* if she had ever 
heard the riddle, * Why the prophet Jeremiah was 
like a young cucumber ? ' — she gave it up and he 
told her. * Talking of riddles,* said the rector of 
the parish, none surely is equal to Lord Byron's 
on the letter H/ — Don't interrupt me, Mr. Graham, 
I know as well as you do that that famous enigma 
is not by Lord Byron at all; but twenty years 
ago most people believed it was, and the poet's 
name was the signal for a discussion of his writings. 
'Well,' said Mr. Singleton, 'people tell me 
that I ought to think "Manfred" and "Childe 
Harold" his masterpieces, but I don't think I 
shall ever like any of them so well as " The Siege 
of Corinth," perhaps because it's the first I 
ever read when I was a schoolboy.' 'Have 
you ever been at Corinth } ' asked a gentle- 
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man present, who had been a great traveller. 
' I was there in the year 1828, and I never 
saw such fruit in my life. The musk-melons 
were as big as pumpkins.' A young barrister 
present, with a taste for conveying information, 
observed that few persons perhaps remembered 
that the word currant was a corruption of 
Corinth, and that that fruit was the production 
of the famous port in Asia Minor. Currants of 
course suggested raisins, and raisins plum-pudding, 
which aroused the patriotism of a West-Country 
woman present, who proceeded to explain that 
Devonshire cream was the only fit and whole- 
some accompaniment for that noble dish." 

"And the lady enunciated a great truth, 
madam," said Admiral Haviland, who had joined 
the party on the lawn unperceived. ** No one 
but a benighted savage would make use of any 
other condiment. Well, sir," he continued, turn- 
ing suddenly to Frederick Graham, "and how 
goes on your epic, or tragedy, or whatever it 
is > " 

"Well, Admiral Haviland," replied Graham, 
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"and how goes on your fleet, or squadron, or 
whatever it is ? " 

"You know perfectly well, sir, that I have 
no fleet or squadron," answered the sailor, 
with an irascible twitch. "It will be time 
enough to ask me after my command when 
those fools at the Admiralty have given me 



one. 



''And it will be time enough to ask me after 
my epics and tragedies when the fools of pub- 
lishers and managers have printed or acted 
them." 

"Confound his impudence!" muttered the 
veteran ; " does the young jackanapes think I 
am a man to be laughed at.?" 

" Confound his impudence ! " murmured the 
other; "does the old coxcomb think I am a man 
to be patronised } " 

It was evident to the ladies that an after- 
noon which had begun pleasantly enough would 
end in disaster if the gentlemen were not parted ; 
Miss Vavasour therefore suggested that Fred 
should take his sister and Miss Lascelles for 
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a row on the river. Christian Graham, however, 
pleaded a slight cold as an excuse for not 
venturing on the water, and the lovers proceeded 
to the boat-house by themselves. 

"Fred dear," said Miss Lascelles, when they 
were out of hearing of the rest, "I wish you 
would not speak so sharply to Admiral Haviland ; 
I am sure it hurts Christie. She was telling me 
before you came how kind he had been to her, 
and how much your father and mother had loved 
him." 

" Friendships are seldom hereditary," answered 
Frederick, with that tone of superiority which 
rasped the Admiral and many others of the 
young man's acquaintance, and of which Beatrice 
herself hardly approved. " And if he likes Christie, 
let her like him back again as much as she 
chooses, but the liking need not go through all 
the family ; and why I am to respect him 
because he is more than twice my age, any more 
than he is to respect me because I am less than 
half his, I cannot for the life of me understand. 
On no subject do people talk such arrant nonsense 
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as on the reverence due to age. Why is an 
old fool to be more respected than a young 

« 

one, or at any rate more thap a young man or 
woman who is not a fool at all ? But don't 
let us lose our time now in talking about that 
old marine fossil/' 

" What shall we talk about then ? " 
" About yourself, Beatrice, and about our love ; 
nothing less beautiful should be spoken of on 
such a day as this/' 

They were gliding down the river as he spoke, 
Fred only lazily using the oars now and then to 
keep the boat in mid-stream, or to prevent it 
being run into by the other craft which occasion- 
ally flew by them at racing speed. There are 
few pleasanter situations for a pair of lovers 
than a prolonged interview & quattr' occhi on 
board a boat — on a river, I mean, for at sea 
there are sometimes influences at work which 
mar the absoluteness of the enjoyment; and 
Frederick Graham and Beatrice Lascelles were, 
I think, as happy as they ought to have been, 
and as lovers could be, similarly situated. 
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For a hundred years we and our forbears have 
been laughing at Lydia Languish and thinking 
hef a fool because- she grew dissatisfied with her 
love as soon as it was sanctioned by the parents 
and guardians on both sides, and a bishop in a 
glossy silk apron, instead of a blacksmith in a rusty 
leather one, was ready to hallow it with his blessing. 
" The falsehood of extremes " is, of course, a thing 
to be avoided ; but if love is, as we are told it is, 
the food of life, most of us would like to eat our 
meat with a pinch of salt on it. And it was just 
this salt which Mrs. Malapropos niece missed when 
the Captain^s father and her own aunt encouraged 
the young man's suit — the pleasant relishing salt of 
opposition to be thwarted or difficulties to be over- 
come. Overseasoning will, of course, spoil the 
whole thing. Lovers who have become separated 
or estranged because a letter has been lost in a 
hollow tree, or dropped by a drunken servant, or 
intercepted by a rival, or burnt by a nefarious step- 
mother, may be said to have their food saturated 
with spirits of salts, in which form the naturally 
wholesome condiment is a poison. They may and 
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probably will meet again as widows and widowers 
towards the end of the third volume and be made 
what the author calls *' happy." But for such middle- 
aged, second-hand happiness I, for one, would not 
give a pin. But without a few not insuperable 
obstacles to get over, a love-chase would be as 
tame an affair as a fox-chase with no fox to ride 
after. Oh excellent excitement * of having a letter 
which one feels one must deliver, to one's mi^iress 
or die ! And to know that post-bs^s are submitted 
to the right of search ; that all the servants are 
bribed to be incorruptible; that the old soldier 
who keeps the porter's lodge, and who is as 
faithful as a mastiff to the cantankerous colonel 
who saved his life at Sobraon, is ready to proceed 
to votes defait if any attempts are made to surprise 
his vigilance or to corrupt his honesty ; and to be 
aware that every friend who would convey a billet 
for you in a nosegay or in a handshake is as 
rigorously tabooed the house as yourself; and to 
feel that Amanda's maiden aunt> s^ed thirty-nine, 
who would have smiled sweetly on your suit if it 
had been paid to her, would kill you and dear 

VOL. X. s 
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Amanda and herself rather than a word from )rour 
hated hand should reach its destination. I remem- 
ber going to a dramatic artist on the fourth-floor of 
a crazy tenement in a sooty court near Drury Lane, 
to assist in the making up of Monty Sievwright as 
an itinerant tambourine player, in which capacity 
he obtained admission, with four other sable trou- 
badours, to the lawn in the front of the house where 
the object of his affections was guarded by three 
dragon aunts, in caps and claret-coloured fronts, an 
irascible naval uncle, and her brother's clerical tutor, 
who was also a rival. Monty had spent several 
hours a day for a week in learning his instrument ; 
as the professionals, into whose ranks he had bought 
temporary admittance, had, with proper esprit de 
corps, refused to travel with an inefficient musician 
who would bring discredit on their guild. Monty 
managed to give his sweetheart — ^I love the word, 
in spite of Admiral Haviland's objection to it — a 
long-desired letter as she dropped a shilling into 
his instrument. " Nonsense 1 " says an over-clever 
critic ; " any girl would have screamed at getting a 
note from a vulgar black fellow, for if his disguise was 
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so good as to deceive everybody else, how on earth 
was she to see through' it?" In this wise. Just 
before the Commodore had discovered the lovers 
in the conservatory at Lady Blackman's ball, and 
had used language on the occasion which the sister- 
service in Flanders might have envied, Dora Ferrers 
had given Monty a turquoise ring of peculiar form. 
This ring was now employed to bind together the 
loose ends of a silk handkerchief which encircled 
Monty's swarthy neck, otherwise left open by a 
comic shirt-collar. And as " lovers' ^yts are sharp 
to see," the letter was delivered without any 
screaming at all. After the minstrels, by the 
Commodore's directions — he was as hospitable as 
hot-tempered — ^had been refreshed in the kitchen, 
and were singing a final madrigal before the 
dining-room window, another small coin was 
dropped by Dora's little sister into the tam* 
bourine. It was wrapped in paper, and that 
paper was 

" You don't mean to say," here exclaims Mrs. 
Grundy, holding up her hands in horror, "that a 
letter enveloped the second shilling ! and that that 

s 2 
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letter was written by Mrs. Sievwright, the lady of 
the Bishop of Poncaster I " 
Not at all, 

^^ Whom first we love, you know, we seldom wed," 

as the Governor-General of India writes. Th^ 
Bishop's wife was a Miss Shrubsole of Camberwell, 
and Dora Ferrers's husband commands the 95th 
Musketqers. 

'* Well, then?'' 

Exactly so, and I 2^m 3Vre that the Bishop 
and the Colonel's wife are very comfortable and 
very good friends (I sat between them at a very 
elegant luncheon in Doncaster Deanery last year), 
but I don't think they arq as happy as they 
were when I helped to blacken my old Merton 
chum ; and, at the risk pf being called senti- 
mental, \ don't think either of them is as happy as 
they would have been had they persevered in 
fighting down the obstacles which at last tired out 
their constancy. 

Bob Stonyhurst had more steadiness and 
pluck, and he and his wife arq a translation 
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into real life of the old idyll of Baucis anid 
Philemon. It would have been no use for him 
to assume the " shadowed lively of the burnished 
sun/' for Connie Luscombe lived in a London 
house whose drawing-room was on the. first- 
floor. But she used to ride in the Park every 
day with her father. Old Luscombe was as 
kind-hearted a fellow as ever lived, aiid I 
believe that if left to himself he would have 
been quite capable of giving his child to 
penniless Bob Stonyhurst, whom he liked very 
heartily, and whose father had been the old 
boy's fag at Westminster. Fortunately, how- 
ever, this unwise father was not left to follow 
the devices of his own foolish heart, and 
his widowed sister-in-law, Mrs. Fothergill, who 
kept house for him, had a clearer notion of the 
duties which Connie and her father owed to 
society. So the Foreign Office clerk was dis- 
missed the house, and when Mr. Luscombe met 
him in the street or in the house of a common 
acquaintance, it was pitiful to see how red and 
confused the poor old gentleman got when, in 
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obedience to the widow's instructions, he tried 
to look haughtily unconscious of the presence 
of the lad whose hand he would have liked to 
grasp and whom he quite longed to invite to 
dinner. 

Well, one afternoon, Bob, who was only 
an average good horseman, and who followed the 
hounds whenever he was fortunate enough to get 
a mount with far more boldness than skill, went 
to a livery-stable in Oxford Street and requested 
the proprietor of that establishment to hire him 
a very vicious animal warranted to bolt with 
his rider. Mounted on this promising steed. 
Bob turned into the Park, and contrived 
to be run away with as he passed Connie 
on her pretty chestnut niare and old Lus- 
combe on his solid cob. Soon all Rotten Row 
was in consternation as the young man was 
borne on at a pace, compared to which the gallop- 
ing of the Wild Huntsman was but a gentle 
amble, towards the chevaUx defrise which in those 
days separated the Park from Kensington Gardensw 
As he threw himself off at the ha-ha to avoid im- 
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palementy Connie Luscombe, very pale, and her 
father, even paler, were amongst the first of a 
group of equestrians who rode up to offer assist- 
ance. Beyond torn clothes and a few bumps 
and bruises. Bob was not very greatly hurt, and 
as he remounted his steed, which by this time was 
as quiet as a lamb, he was able to slip into 
Connie's hand the billet which had been lying in 
his pocket for six weeks before he hit on that 
strange mode of postal delivery. 

Perhaps, however, the opposition of friends and 
the obstacles of fortune are not so much enjoyed 
at the time as afterwards. The Forsan hcec olint 

m 

applies to these as to most of a man's pleasures 
in life. 

Frederick Graham, for instance, chafed angrily 
enough at Mr. Armstrong's interruption of his 
open and acknowledged intercourse with Beatrice; 
and Miss Lascelles was sore at heart to think 
that this meeting at Miss Vavasour's was pro- 
bably the last which would be afforded them. 

"Why need it be the last?" urged Graham. 
"Vawy will have us here as often as you can 
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come^ 111 be bound She likes the importance 
of helping on a thing of the kind, and thinks 
she excels in the rdle of the beneficent fairy." 

'^ She's a dear, good, kind soul, and I am very 
fond of her." 

" Of course you are ; it would be very foolish 
not to be so under the circumstances." 

Miss Lascelles was hurt at the tone of 
Frederick Graham's remarks on their good- 
natured hostess, and she could only gloze over 
their unkindness and selfishness by saying to her- 
self, *' But of course he*s only in fun, I know he 
does not mean it." 

What audacious excuses will not a good woman 
make for her unworthy lover, her neglectful hus- 
band, or graceless son I 

"But we will not long be dependent on an 
old maid's capricious good-nature for our happi- 
ness,'' continued Graham^ " I will make name and 
fame in spite of Fortune. Nay, Fortune herself shall 
aid me ; it is only cowards and fools that she 
persists in turning her back on ; I will force her 
to look and smile on me. At one time I thought 
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6f .marrying you in defiance of your uncle, of my 
poverty, of everything ; but that would have 
entailed secrecy and an elopement." 

"And to that I would never have consented 
even for you, Fred," said Beatrice, somewhat 
proudly. 

"Yes, you would, darling, if I had proved to 
you that it was the right and only thing to do," 
Graham answered, putting his arm round her 
wai^t and pressing her close to his heart No 
other boats were in sight now, and they were 
resting under the shade of a huge willow in a 
bend of the river. " But don't let us discuss 
that; my plans now are different. I will claim 
you boldly, in the light of day, and before the 
world ; not as the impoverished son of a bank- 
rupt gentleman, but as a man who has achieved 
a position that shall make your uncle as anxious 
to meet my wishes as he has hitherto been to 
thwart them, and my Beatrice shall be proud of 
ihe as well as love me." 

"Oh Fred, am I not proud of you now?" 
answered the girl 
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And, indeed, Graham's confident masterful 
tone impressed her as women are apt to be im- 
pressed by men who assume an air of ro3ralty 
and command over them. And force of will, 
as an attribute of manhood, deserves no doubt 
the respect of a sex whose glory is its weakness. 
But I am afraid that the dear creatures some- 
times mistake selfishness for strength, and not 
uncommonly confound conceit with kingship. 

The astute reader will have perceived that 
the conversation of the lovers, which Frederick 
Graham had said was to be all about Miss 
Lascelles, was nearly all about himself. His 
hopes, his disappointments, his ill-usage at the 
hands of publishers and managers, the hardships 
which he had to undergo, the self-denial which he 
practised, — on all these subjects the young man 
spoke with a fine flow of eloquence. And was 
he not right ? for could any subject be half so 
delightful to his listener? If he himself found 
it so pleasant to speak of his own doings and 
sufferings that he almost forgot to inquire after 
those of his mistress, it only shows that Graham, 
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like a skilled orator, chose for the subject of his 
rhetoric a theme which was at once dearer to 
his audience and to himself than any other he 
could have selected. 

" And now," he said, as they came ashore, " be 
brave and hopeful, my darling, while I work and 
toil for you. I cannot be sufficiently thankful 
that all the unpleasantness falls on my shoulders. 
It would break my heart if I thought my dear 
little Bice had to make the sacrifices and 
undergo the sordid anxieties which fall to my 
daily lot. But cheer up, Bice, I am not a man 
to be beaten ; the prize must be mine some 
day ; fame and fortune and this little white 
hand.'' 

" Oh Fred, how brave and strong you are ! " 

" Tut, tut, my love ; who could help being 
strong and brave for your sweet sake.?" 

But in his heart he admired his own courage 
and resolution almost as much as the lady 
did. 

They were in the boat-house now. Fred had 
chained up the boat, and they were about to emerge 
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upon the lawn which sloped down to a small 
gravel path that separated it from the riven 
" Not yet, my darling," said Fred ; " one 

« 

moment more before we join those people. You 
will take every opportunity of meeting me here, 
won't you ? and you'll never forget me ? you won't 
be tired of waiting for me ? It shan't be for long, 
sweetest, it shan't be for long." 

The questions this young man put to his 
mistress were tender and almost timid, so far as 
the mere words meant, but there was little of fear 
in the tone with which they were spoken. " Meet 
me ! " That tone seemed to say, " Of course she'll 
meet me." " Forget me ! Absurd ! Tired of waiting 
for me ! Why, she'd be constant if we should not 
tneet for twenty years." 

His confidence was not ill-placed. 

"Forget you, Fred! Tired of waiting for 
you!*' said the gfirl, her eyes kindling and her 
pale cheeks flushing with the pride of her young 
innocent love ; *' it is wicked of you even to talk of 
Such a thing as possible." 
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"Then I will not think it possible," answered 
Graham. ** Only when I am toiling and suffering 
for you I cannot help fearing that you, bright and 
happy, surrounded by admirers ^^ 

Beatrice loved Graham very dearly, almost 
blindly ; she had no suspicion of his selfishness ; 
she never doubted his superiority to herself, But 
though in this sentimental state, the girl retained 
a certain native sense of humour, and in the light 
of this gift Fred's heroics appeared to her 3omer 
what laughable. 

"You know I should never be very bright 
and happy when you are troubled or worried, 
Fred," she answered; "and the only admirer 
I ever see in Queen Anne Square could not sur- 
round jne if he tried. Don't look jealous, Fred, it 
is only Willy Bonner the coachman's boy; he is 
passionately devoted to me, he is four years old, 
and, oh dear me ! what hard work it is to teach 
him his letters! But they all see that we have 
come back; we must go up and join them."* 

A kiss given and returned, a whispered word 
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or two of endearment, and the lovers, looking as 
unconscious as they could, reappeared under the 
shadow of the horse-chestnut tree. 

Beatrice at first persisted that she could not 
possibly remain to dinner; that her uncle would 
fret himself into a fit of the gout if he were con- 
demned to eat that meal in solitude. Fred 
volunteered to accompany her part of the way 
back, but on this proposal Miss Vavasour placed 
an imperative veto. She saw no harm in hood- 
winking the publisher within the limits of becoming 
stratagem, but, like the barber in Boz, she felt 
that a line must be drawn somewhere, and she 
thought it contrary to the rules of love and war, 
that one man should drive about in the brougham 
of another who had forbidden him his house. She 
insisted, however, on retaining Miss Lascelles as 
well as Graham and the Admiral. 

"You really must stay aiid sleep here, my 
dear; it was foolish of me not to say so in my 
note. No, don^t say a word, *because stay you 
must ; Mr. Armstrong will not get the gout, and 
if he does it will do him good. Dr. Blandy says 
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it's the best thing in the world for carrying off 
the bad humours; isn't it, Admiral?" 

" Madam, I don't know ; the Havilahds are 
not a gouty family. No one of my name ever 
had the diisease that I ever heard of;" 

" That's why his ill-humours are never carried 
off at all," muttered Frederick Graham to him- 
self. 

"Well, then" (Miss Vavasour's sequjturs were 
not always logical), "Jobkin shall drive in with 
your man and give a note from me to tell your 
uncle I have kept you; and you had better 
write to your maid to pack up such things as 
you may require, and Jobkin shall bring them 
back with him by train/' 

" Ah, you imperious little Napoleon ! '* said 
Christian gaily to Beatrice, when the latter had 
been coerced into staying. **You have found 
your conqueror at last. You may be obstinate, 
but Miss Vavasour is ^" 

" Well, what am I 'i ^' asked the little spinster, 
laughing. 

" Irresistible," said the Admiral. 
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The old gentleman actually blushed at his 
own compliment, and the little lady looked 
modestly down on the carpet. 

^*0h, you naval gentlemen. do pay such pretty 
compliments. There was Captain ^' 

** Confound the woman! I hope she isn't 
going to compare me again to her mother's 
drunken friend of the merchant service/' thoyght 
the sailor ; so he said aloud ; 

^^ Excuse me, ladies, but the first dinner-bell 
rang five minutes ago," 

They all dispersed to their several apartments^ 
Miss Vavasour's old butler convoying the Admiral 
and Graham to the spare dressing-rooms. 



CHAPTER XV. 

DINNER AT UDNEY LODGE. 

Deeply corporealised and enchained hopelessly in the grovelling 
fetters of externality must be the mind to which the image of the 
high-souled high-intelligenced Quixote, the errant Star of Knight- 
hood, made more tender by eclipse, has never presented itself 
•divested from the unhallowed accompaniment of a Sancho, or a 
rabblement at the heels of Rosinante. That man has read his 
book by halves; he has laughed, mistaking his author's purport, 
which was — tears. — Essays of Eli<u 

*'li it not almost time for a letter from Tom 
Singleton ? " asked Miss Vavasour, when they 
were seated at table, "Has he written to you, 
Mr. Graham?" 

" Only a line from Malta; but I expect the next 
one will be dated from Calcutta." 

" What does he say ? " 

"Oh, nothing much. Tom is a model horse- 

VOL. I. T 
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soldier, I have no doubt, but he does not shine as a 
letter-writer." 

Christian said nothing. She did not even 
blush, she was happy to feel, but her heart beat 
quickly as the loved name was spoken; she also 
had received a letter from Malta, and her estimate 
of the lieutenant's skill as a correspondent differed 
widely from her brother's; but she only exchanged 
glances with Beatrice, and thought her thoughts in 
silence. Not so Miss Vavasour; a word spoken in 
disparagement of her favourite always roused the 
little lady's quick displeasure, 

"Yes, Mr. Singleton . is, as you say, a model 
soldier, and he might be a model to most young 
men in other things too ; he is as kind and unselfish 
and modest as he is brave and strong; and he 
never takes other people's kindness as a matter of 
course, as a meed due to his own merits, and a 
thing not worth thanking for ; and as for his being 
a mere soldier, 'I know nothing better he could be' 
— except a mere sailor," and the little lady looked 
kindly at the Admiral as she spoke. "If Tom 
Singleton had nothing in him, if he had not plent}* 
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of mind, I daresay I should never have been so 
fond of him as I s^m, though his heart is good 
enough to make anyone fall in love with him, even 
if he was an idiot. He never brags, or sneers, or 
gives hiniself airs ; and so persons with less than 
half his intellect think they may turn up their 
noses at him." 

"My dear Miss Vavasour, do you mean that 
very severe rebuke for me ? If so, are you not a 
little unjust ? I am sure that my friend Singleton 
has all the virtues you give hijn credit for ; and if 
he kiiew that I ventured to think the sword came 
more natural to his hand than the pen, I'd lay my 
life that he's too good a soldier not to be pleased 
with the compliment. Even intellectually, I think it 
highly probable that Tom is considerably superior 
to nine-tenths of the officers of his regiment. It's 
inconceivable to me, however, that a man with even 
a moderate allowance of brai;is can voluntarily 
spend his life in teaching a set of louts to march in 
a straight line, in inspecting the pipeclay of their 
belts, or in superintending the cleaning out of the 
barrack-stables/^ 

T 2 
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Christian's face flushed angrily. 

^^And yet when your poets and writers seek 
to describe a perfect man, brave, humble, generous, 
unselfish, and truthful/' observed Admiral Havi- 
land, ^^they never fix on a lawyer, and seldom 
on a priest, for their model Who are the finest 
gentlemen and best Christians in all fiction? 
Don Quixote and my Uncle Toby; and, next 
to them. Colonel Newcome, in this new book 
which Miss Vavasour has just made me read ; 
— and all three of those men were soldiers." 

" And utterly unpractical enthusiasts," rejoined 
Graham. 

^And what is nobler than enthusiasm in a 
righteous cause ? ^^ asked Beatrice. 

Graham laughed. ''My dear Miss Lascelles'' 
(he called her Miss Lascelles in company), '^are 
you not indulging in what the Americans call 
'high falutin'? Was Don Quixote performing 
a righteous act when he refused to pay his hotel- 
bill, and when he set loose upon society a 
gang of murderous convicts? Was the cause 
of humanity furthered by an old gentleman 
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playing at soldiers with his footman on. a bowl- 
ingrgreen? Did not Colonel Newcome, .by his 
folly and covetousness, ruin himself and every- 
body belonging to him ? No, no, Admiral, the 
first of your heroes was a dangerous lunatic, the 
second eccentric to the verge of fatuity, and 
the third a stately old donkey. You cannot 
believe in a hero whom you laugh at; it is im- 
possible to revere what you are bound to ridicule. 
Your admiration for such characters at the best 
must be half pity.'' 

Beatrice would have replied with warmth, for 
even from a lover's lips she could not listen 
unmoved to a sneer at nobleness and goodness 
even when carried to the verge of what a sane 
world calls lunacy; but Christian spoke before 
her friend had time to interpose. 

" I have heard my father say that Cervantes 
meant to satirise the world, and not the enthusiast 
who would fain have reformed it." 

*'What?" said Graham; "do you not know 
that 

"* Cervantes smiled Spain's chivalry away'?" 
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" Byron was a gfand IcUow/* said Haviland, 
"and few things make me more angry than to 
hear the men and Women of the present generation 
compare him to his disparagement with fellows 
whom he would have gibbeted as eternal laughing- 
stocks if they had dared to open their mouths In 
his day ; but I am bound to say that the line 
Mr. Frederick Graham has just quoted is as 
arrant lionsense as was even written by Mr. 
Tupper/^ 

"And yet," said Graham, "Byron may have 
been supposed to understand the meaning of 
Cervantes as well as most people. You remember 
he tells us that the greatest of all conceivable 
pleasures is to read Don Quixote in the original." 

" Of course I remember it," rejoined the 
Admiral; "and I remember that the line which 
you quoted just now was written by him before 
he had learned to understand the full meaning 
of the book which he aftenvards called ' a too true 
tale/" 

Miss Vavasour here made a signal to Beatrice, 
and the ladies rose and left the room. 



J 
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" My Uncle Toby and Colonel Newcome were 
inveterate smokers," said the younger of the two 
gentlemen as soon as the door was closed. He 
knew that the Admiral detested tobacco. 

" In that one respect you will find them easy 
to imitate," he replied. 

" So if you will excuse me,'' continued Frederick, 
" I will go out on the lawn and smoke a cigar.'' 

"Pray do, sir. The fellow has no more 
manners than modesty," muttered the veteran, as 
Frederick Graham passed through the French 
windows into the garden. 

" Admiral, may I come and sit with you over 
your wine ? " asked Miss Vavasour, re-entering the 
dining-room. "I saw Frederick Graham going 
towards the river, and you must not be left here 
all alone." 

"Madam, you do me too much honour in 
bestowing your society upon me, though I own 
I find solitude preferable to the company of a 
coxcomb," replied the old gentleman. "I don't 
quite believe in that young man ; and you must 
excuse me if I speak plainly and. confess that I 
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do not see the prudence or wisdom in bringing 
him and that pretty Miss Lascelles together. I 
hope the fellow has no designs on her; she is a 
thousand times too good for him." 

» 

It will be seen that the two neighbours were 
already on a perfectly friendly footing. 

Leaving them to discuss young Graham or any 
other subject more congenial to their tastes, we 
will join Beatrice and Christian in Miss Vavasour's 
boudoir. Need I say that the talk of the two 
young women was chiefly about Lieutenant 
Singleton of the Chestnuts and Mr. Frederick 
Graham of Lyon's Inn.^ 

"Fred is so clever that he must succeed in 
the calling which he has chosen, and then your 
uncle will give his consent, and you will be as 
happy, love, as the day is long," said Miss Graham. 

" And you, Christie, must be happy too, or 
I can never be quite happy myself," Beatrice 
replied. 

"Ah, my dear, that is, not so certain. A soldier 
in India is exposed to so many dangers. There 
is the wretched climate to begin with ; and then, 
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though there is peace at this moment, it seems 
to me that wars and .insurrections of some kind 
are always going on out there; and, you know, 
Beatrice, we are not engaged. And India is a 
terrible place for flirtations, and Tom might " 

"No, he might not," answered her friend. 
" Mr. Singleton is not at all likely to fall in love 
with one of those horrid Indian girls. Fancy him 
with a silly, limp, yellow, mindless Anglo-Bengalee 
wife like Mrs. Colonel Galloway ! You remember 
Madame la Colonelle at Dresden ? " 

" No, I don't think Tom could quite sink to a 
wife who could call herself ^ Mrs. Colonel.' But 
that could not be for ever so long ; he is only a 
lieutenant. I wonder what he will be when he 
comes home again ? " 

" A captain, I suppose. Fred says he ought to 
get his troop in three years." 

" Cecil Forsyth, who was engaged to Maud 
Travers, went out there when he was about Tom's 
age, and he did not come back until he was 
forty." 

" My dear child, don't talk nonsense." 
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"And if Tom did not come hack until he 
■Cvas forty, I should be— let me sec, how old should 
I be ? — ^why exactly thirty-five years and two 
months and eleven days." 

"My dear child, who is forty, and who is 
thirty-five and ever so many weeks over ? " asked 
Miss Vavasour, coming suddenly into the room. 
^'Nobody that we know, I hope. It would be 
shocking to live with such antediluvians. But 
fortunately they don't exist, my dear, they don't 
exist. Was it not Lord Palmerston, or Dr. Pusey, 
or Mr. Darwin, or one of our great men ;— no, I 
have it, It was Sir George Comewall Lewis who 
proved, my dear, from the parish registers, that 
no one ever did live or could live to such horrid 
ages," 

The girls laughed. 

" I am sure. Miss Vavasour, that if a kind heart 
and good spirits cbiiduce to longevity you ought 
to live as long as Old Parr." 

" What, and make pills, my dear ? How very 
shocking; but it is impossible even to think of 
anything old when I look at you two, though 
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when Christie first came down here, I VaS afraid 
she had left all her bloom behind her in that 
abominable Italy." 

" Italy abominable ! My dear Miss Vavasour, 
how can you talk such treason ? " 

"Treason is better than cant any day," 
returned the elder lady ; " and I own I am sick 
to death of the nonsense people will talk about 
Italy. Bella Napoliy Vesuvius, Cinco Cento^ Laura, 
and Plutarch, and all that stuff!" 

" Petrarca^ my dear Miss Vavasour." 

"Oh, Petrarca with all my heart,** said the 
little spinster laughing, and giving an exagge- 
ratedly open pronunciation to the vowels. "But 
I do hate Italy; though I believe, my dears, it's 
half because I don't dare to go abroad for fear 
of sea-sickness." 

" But it is worth a little inconvenience. Fancy 
the delight of one's first glimpse of Venice, and 
Naples, and Florence, and Pisa, and Genoa; 
and then think of Rome I " 

"My dear, I orice went a sea-Voyage, as I 
as telling Admiral Haviland the other diy, from 
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London to Plymouth, and what you call * a little 
inconvenience/ gives me the shudders even now 
to remember." 

*'0h, but think of the Bay of Naples and 
Vesuvius, and of the Bridge of Sighs, and the 
Campagna and the Coliseum ! " 

"Yes, all very beautiful, no doubt; but I also 
think of the brigands and the beggars, and of the 
evil eye, and of the little crooked fingers of pink 
coral youVe got to wear to keep it off. But 
you must come down and help me to give the 
Admiral his coffee." 

Miss Vavasour put her arm round Beatrice's 
slender waist as they walked downstairs, and 
looked with a beaming smile of meaning and 
sympathy into her bright young face. Miss 
Lascelles gave the little woman a kiss, and 
whispered, "How good you are, and you have 
given me such a happy day." 

She had quite won Miss Vavasour's heart. 
When Beatrice left Udney Lodge the next morn- 
ing to return to Queen Anne Square, her hostess 
said to . Christie : " I like that little friend of 
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yours — I like her hugely, in spite of her absurd 
name; I hope she will come and see me very 
often. I have asked her to dine here on Sunday." 

"I knew you couldn't help liking her," 
answered her friend ; " she is the very woman 
in the whole world whom I should like best 
for a sister, and almost the only woman I have 
eve* thought good enough to be Fred's wife." 

"I shall go and order dinner," said Miss 
Vavasour, and as she shut the door she muttered 
to herself, "girls before marriage, even the best 
of them, are as great fools about their brothers 
as they become afterwards about their children." 
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